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Chapter Five 


\ A fe got back into the timber in 
no time. “The crazy ones! They 
think that we are enemies!” 

“Well,” I said in answer to this dis- 
mayed exclamation of Pitamakan’s, 
“you know what we have to do now: 
swim across with our letter.” 

“And be shot as soon as we are 
seen !” 

“Not a shot will be fired at us. I'll 
see to that. Come, let us picket the 
horses outside the timber and hunt for 
a couple of dry logs for a raft,” I told 
him. 

Let me tell you that it was no fun 
blundering along that shore in the 
darkness, testing the logs we stumbled 
against for their dryness and trying to 
roll them into the water, always with 
the fear of feeling rattlesnake fangs 
burn into our hands. At last we got 
two logs of fair size into the water side 
by side and lashed them firmly to- 
gether with willow withes. Lashing our 
clothing and weapons on top of a pile 
of brush in the centre, we pushed out 
into the current—but not until Pita- | 
makan had called upon his gods to | 
protect us from the dread Under-water | 
People. He clung to the front end of 
the unwieldy logs with one hand, 
pawed the water with the other and 
kicked rapidly. I did likewise at the 
rear of the raft, but for all our efforts 
we could make the raft go toward the 
other shore little faster than the cur- 
rent would take it. 

It was absolutely certain that the | 
raft would not water-log and sink 
during the time that we had use for it, 
yet it was with feelings of dread and 
suspense that we worked our way well 
out into the centre of the stream. Then | 
Pitamakan suddenly yelled to me: | 
“The Under-water People! They are | 
after us! Kick hard! Hard!” 

“Oh, no! You are mistaken!” I told | 
him. | 

“I'am sure that they are after us!” 
he cried. “I touched one of them with 
my hand, and he hit me in my side. 
O sun! pity us! Help us to syrvive this 
danger!” 

“Take courage! So long as we cling 
to the logs they can’t drag us down,” I 
told him. | 

“Oh, you don’t understand about 
these Under-water People! They can 
do terrible things. They are medicine.” 

He said no more, nor did I. It was | 
useless for me to tell him that he had | 
encountered a big catfish or sturgeon | 
swimming lazily near the surface. 

From where we pushed out into the | 
river to the point where we landed | 
must have been all of a mile. 
dragged the raft out upon the sand as 
far as we could in case we should want | 
to use it again and then put on our 
clothes and started off up the shore. In | 
a little while, looking out through the | 
brush and timber, we saw the ghostly 
outline of the steamboat close upon 
our left. Silently we stole to the edge 
of the sloping bank and looked down 
upon it. A reflector lantern lighted the 
lower deck and the boilers, flanked 
with cordwood, and there was a light 
shining through the windows of the 
engine room; but no one was in sight, 
not even the watchman. I believed that 
a number of men were on guard and 
did not intend to take any chances 
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with them. I whispered to Pitamakan that the 
time had not come for us to make our pres- | 


ence known, and we sat down right where we 
were in the brush. 

Presently a big clock somewhere abaft the 
boilers struck the hour of three, and a tall, 


lank, black-whiskered man came out into the | 
light of the lower deck and began to arouse | 


men sitting or lying behind the rows of cord- 
wood. “It is three o'clock,” I heard him snarl: 
“Git a move on you! Light the fires under 
them boilers!” 

Three or four men sprang to obey the com- 
mand, and another went up to the hurricane 
deck to arouse the cook and his helpers. 

“Hi, there, mate, throw out the gangplank | 
and let us aboard!” I shouted. 

Black whiskers jumped as if he had been 
shot and dodged behind a boiler; the men 


| crouched in the shelter of the cordwood. 


“Don’t be afraid and don’t shaot at us 
again. Let us aboard!” I said. 

“Who be you?” the mate shouted from his 
shelter. “Git down there into the light and 


| show yourself!” 


I told Pitamakan to remain where he was, 
going down to the edge of the shore 
where the light streamed upon me, I ex- 
plained that I was Thomas Fox, that I had an 


Indian with me, and that I had a letter to | 


deliver into the captain’s care. 

“Sounds fishy to me,” the 
from the upper deck a deep voice called, 
“Slim, you let that boy and his friend on 
I know him!” And to me, “Hello, 


mate began; then | 


Thomas, my boy! I'm dressing. Come up to | 


my room as soon as you get aboard and tell 
me all about it!” 

“That I will, Mr. Page,” I answered. I 
| knew as soon as he spoke that it was Henry 
| Page, long a pilot for the American Fur Com- 
pany, and now, of course, piloting boats for 
the independents. 

Out came the gangplank. I called to Pita- 
makan, and we went aboard and straight up 
to Mr. Page, while the 
ate and his men stared 
after us. In a few words I 
explained why we _ were 


“I knew,” he said, “it 
was your Uncle Wesley and 
his outfit there at the 


I learned at Fort Union 
that he is starting a fort 
there, but the captain 
wouldn’t let me turn in 
when you signaled. I'll bet 
you had a rough time 
coming up here and getting 
across the river.” Then he 
lowered his voice. “ This 
captain — Wiggins is his 


am 


| good grass and plenty of it. We saddled them | 





name—is the meanest steamboat man that and his encounter with the 


ever headed up this river!” 
“Maybe he will not set us across the river, 
nor even deliver the letter,” I hazarded. 
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Under- 
water Person brought forth cries of 
horror. 

My listeners were loud in their de- 


“Give me the letter. I'll deliver it, and I'll put | nunciation of the steamboat captain. 


you across right now,” he replied and led‘the | My uncle vowed that the Pittsburgh 


way down to the lower deck and ordered a | 
boat put into the water. 
On our way across I explained to our good | 


friend the danger we were in from a grand| men as they 


attack upon us by.the Assiniboins and how 
urgent it was that the Pikuni should get our 
call for help without delay. 

“Well, I believe I have good news for you 
and your uncle,” he said. “I happened to hear 
in Fort Union that the Assiniboins are en- 

camped over on the Assiniboin River 


in | 


should never carry a bale of his furs to 
| St. Louis or bring up freight for him. 
“Well, boys,” my uncle said to the 
were starting back to 
| work, “there’s this much about it: help 
| is sure coming to us. We'll just peg 
| along the best we can and trust to luck 
| that all will be well with us.” 
| Abbott was asleep, having been on 
| guard all night. Pitamakan and I soon 
lay down and slept. At supper time we 


Canada; so they are farther from the mouth | got up and had a refreshing bath in 


of the Musselshell than your Pikuni over on 
the Marias River are. I feel sure that your 
friends will be with you in good time for the 
big battle, if there is to be one.” 

“Tn that letter to Carroll and Steell that you 


have my uncle also asks them to send him | 


any loose men that can be engaged in Fort 
Benton. I hope that your captain will give 
them passage and land them at our place.” 

“He has to land passengers wherever they 
wish to go. I'll try, myself, to engage some 
men for you,” he replied. 

Then we struck the shore and with a few 
last words parted from our good friend. 

“Tt wouldn't do any harm to have a short 
sleep before we start back,” said Pitamakan. 

“No sleep for me until I strike my couch in 
our lodge,” I told him. 

By that time day was breaking. We went 
out through the timber to our horses and 
found that we had picketed them upon really 


and watered them at the river, and as we 
rode away from it the steamboat slipped her 
moorings and went on upstream. 

Without adventure upon the way we ar- 
rived in camp at noon just as the men were 


returning to it for their 
dinner. 
“Did you deliver the 


letter ?” 
eagerly. 
“We did!” I 
Later, 


my uncle shouted 
shouted. 
while we were 


tures of the night 
Pitamakan held 
and the other women spell- 


encountered. They 
no comment other than a 
casual “Kyai-yo!” when 
he told of the steamboat 
men’s firing at us, but his 
description of our 
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eating, I told the adven- | 
while | 
Tsistsaki | 


| the river, where Abbott joined us, and 

toward dusk we three went to guard 
| the grove during the night. My uncle 
| arranged with the engages to stand 
| watch in the barricade by turns, for he 
was completely worn out by his day- 
and-night work and had to have one 
| night of complete rest. 

The right passed quietly; when 
morning came we were all convinced 
that Sliding Beaver’s followers and 
survivors had gone on to their camp. 
Nevertheless, we did not intend to 
relax our vigilance. 

According to my uncle’s plan of the 
fort, three hundred and ten _ logs, 
twenty feet long and a foot in diame- 
ter, were required for the walls and the 
| roof supports, and for the two bastions 
ninety logs twelve feet long were re- 
quired. Of that large number only a 
few more than a hundred had been 
hauled out. With our present force we 
could not possibly build the fort in less 
than three months. At Abbott’s sugges- 
| tion that he build upon a much smaller 
scale, my uncle had replied, “No, sir! 
This place calls for a real fort, a com- 
modious fort. I am going to have it or 
none at all.” 

On that day Pitamakan and I slept 
until noon and after dinner saddled 
Is-spai-u and my runner and rode out 
for meat, I of course upon the black. 

There were plenty of buffaloes in 
the valley net more than a mile above 
camp. Pitamakan and I rode down 





|} into the grove to notify my uncle to 


bound with his description | 
of the dangers that we had | 
made | 


swim | 


have a man follow us with a team and 
wagon, for we intended to make a 
quick killing. Sneaking through the 


| timber close to a herd of buffaloes and 
| chasing them across the flat, we killed 


four fat ones. We hurriedly butchered 
them and helped the engages to load 
the meat upon the wagon; then we 
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THE BODY-GUARD 


&y Edwin Cole 


‘“) WISH you would not ride that horse,” 
said Harold Winchester. 
Hope Angus shrugged her shoulders. 

“T like to ride a horse that is a horse,” she 
answered lightly. 

“Do you? Or do you like to ride an animal 
that is half fiend ?” 

“T won’t have you call my Hero names. 

She leaned forward and laid her cheek on her 
mount’s neck. His answer to this caress was 
to rear skyward. 

Winchester turned white under his tan and 
urged his horse alongside, but the girl gave 
her big white horse his head and he came 
lightly to earth again. 

“Some day he will go over backward with 
you,” Winchester prophesied gloomily. 

Hope Angus only laughed and shook her 
head. 

“Hero and I understand each other,” she 
said. 

She gave the big horse a touch with her heel, 
and he was off down the shaded road. 

Winchester raced after her. They were both 
fond of horses, and Winchester was a trooper 
in a “crack” National Guard squadron. 

Confidence is one of the prime requisites 
of good horsemanship, and confidence Hope 
Angus had in abundance — too much of it, 
Winchester thought. There were few, even 
among the men, who cared to ride the high- 
spirited, erratic Hero. He had thrown more 
than one rider, and he had a bad 
habit of returning to the armory at 
high speed, without consulting the 
person on his back. Oddly enough, 
however, he: had never run away 
with this trusting girl. 

Winchester, too, liked a horse that 
was a horse, but his ideas of such an 
animal were different from hers. His 
mount was speedier, yet it stood like 
a kitten; and it wasted no energy in 
useless prancings. Now it tucked its 
long, slender legs under its lean belly 
and overtook the white horse half a 
mile from the armory. Side by side they 
pounded along the country road and into the 
riding shed. Even then Hero was not content 
to walk quietly, but pranced nervously about 
the tanbark on his toes. 

“What he needs,” said the girl, “is about 
twenty-five miles a day.” 

“What he needs,” mocked Winchester, “is a 
course of sprouts.” 


” 





‘Love me love my dog,’ is equally true of 
my horse,” replied the girl angrily. 

Then a mischievous light came into her | 
eyes. Guilelessly she observed, “You see, I am | 
going to ride him in the parade to-morrow, 
and I wanted to work him out a bit to-day.” 

“You aré not!” 

“T am.” ; 

“T11—T’ll tell your father.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Harry,” she said pacifi- 
cally. “Hero won’t even get started. We shall 
walk all the way. I am to be Joan of Arc.” 

Winchester groaned. “Well, if you must 


ride,” he declared, “I shali be your body- | 


guard. Joan had one, didn’t she?” 

“Perhaps she did, 
but I shall not. If you 
lay your hands on my 
horse—well —” 

The city had set 
aside the *following 
day for France Day. 
There was to be a big 
parade. So much Win- 
chester knew, of 
course. But that Hope 





of Arc and ride Hero 


| why the parade did not 
| start on time. In her right 


| glistening mass. 


| armor she felt very glad of 


| and in the way he sat his 


Angus was to be Joan | 


FRANTICALLY THEY CHEERED, 
NOT GUESSING HER DANGER 


was decidedly unwelcome 
news. Just what he should 
do about it he was not 
certain. 


Joan of Arc was nervous. 
She sat astride her big 
white horse in her gleam- 
ing white armor wondering 


hand she steadied the shaft 
of a banner with its heel in 
a socket fixed to her stir- 
rup. Long tresses that Joan 
herself might have envied 
flooded her shoulders in a 
A mar- 
shal’s aid was keeping back 
the crowd. In spite of her 


his protective presence. He 
wore the uniform of a 
trooper. The visor of his 
cap was pulled low, yet 
there was something fa- 
miliar in the square chin 


horse. Then he turned, and 
she saw his face. It was 
Winchester. He grinned 
cheerily. 


“You see, I’m here!” he called. “ They being drawn from its socket. She could not | 


needed more aids, and I volunteered.” 
Joan tilted her head so that she looked 
prouder than ever, but made no other reply. 


| Why must Harold always be reminding her 
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of the physical in- 
feriority of her sex? 
she wondered. Why 
must he always treat 
her as if she were 
some delicate, fragile thing 
that you must handle with 
care? 

An aid came riding up 
with the information that 
the parade ‘was ready to 
start. Hope took her place 
at the head of the column. 
The band struck up, and 
they were off. 

At first all went fairly well. 
Hero did not like the band 
and showed it by his 
prancing step. The crowd, 
admiring the spirited ac- 
tion of the animal, and the 
magnificent way the girl in 
armor sat him, cheered vo- 
ciferously. Hero liked the 
cheering even less than he 
liked the band, and reared 
under the pull of the curb. 

As they passed down the 
long city street, lined with 
spectators, his behavior 
grew worse instead of 
better. With set lips, Hope 
pulled the prancing Hero 
down to a walk. For the 
first time she realized that 
she could not keep control 
of the horse much longer. 
Her wrist ached; her arm 
felt as if it were slowly 


use her right hand, for it held the banner. 
Then came the last straw. Some rowdy 

among the onlookers threw a stone. It struck 

Hero on the flank. With a leap that nearly 
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upset his rider, he burst into a 
gallop down the long, asphalted 
street. 

The armor of that immortal 
woman of France must have given 
this young girl a courage of its own. 
She did not cry out, she did not 
even drop her banner; but with her 
tired hand pulling steadily at the 
bit, and with the banner flapping 
joyously above her, she sped down 
that long line of onlookers without 
a glance to right or left. 

Frantically they cheered, not 
guessing her danger because of the 
unconcern with which she sat her 
horse. 

But she knew in all the wild ex- 
ultation of that ride that Hero was 
running away, and that soon they 
would be out of the roped-off dis- 
trict and in the busy streets of the 
city. 

It seemed to her as if the crowd 
were cheering more madly than 
ever. Why could they not keep 
quiet, the fools! She felt the great 
limbs of the brute under her move 
ever quicker, ever wilder and freer. 
Now he knew that he was running . 
away—that she was powerless to 
stop him. Or was it that he heard 
the clatter of hoofs behind him? 
In the thunder of his own hoofs on 
that hard pavement she had not 
noticed that other sound at first. 
Now it came to her as an echo. An- 
other fool, she thought bitterly. 
The prospect of a race would 
merely spur Hero on. 

Now a terrible thought came to 
her. Far down the street a black 
mob of people barred her way. It 
was there that the line of march 
turned up a side street. If she did 
not stop Hero before he reached 
| that turning point, it might cost not only her 

life but the lives of others. Desperately she 
pulled on the reins. She might as well have 
tried to check the horse by pulling at his 
mane. The black crowd was sweeping to meet 
her. Already she could see a movement in it 
as those in front saw their danger and pushed 
| back on those behind. In another second or 
two they would break, there would be a panic, 
women and children would be trampled either 
by one another or by her horse. 

Then a small head on a long, lean neck 
| appeared beside her. She saw a brown arm 
| yielding the reins to a racing horse. She 
| turned her head and saw Winchester. He had 
|caught up with her—with Hero! He was 
|abreast of her. Now he drew ahead and, 
| reaching out, caught Hero’s bridle. He reined 

in his own horse and jerked at Hero’s bridle. 
| The big brute shook his head savagely and 
held on. The crowd was shrinking before 
je. They had come to the turn. 

| Hope had a vision of horror-stricken eyes 
and crowding forms. 

Then Winchester spurred ahead and shoul- 
dered the white horse round the turn and into 
the side street. A hundred yards farther he 
brought Hero down to a walk. : 
| Hope waited for Winchester to speak, but 
/he sat with compressed lips, patting the neck 
of his blowing animal. She felt very humble. 

He loved her, she knew; he had warned her 
about Hero, yet he did not reproach her. 
| “Why don’t you—say something ?” she fal- 
' tered, trying to smile. 
He turned to her grimly then. 
“Tf you belonged to me, I would,” he said. 
“Then—say it,’ Hope Angus answered. 
Winchester stiffened in his seat. 
“You don’t mean that, Hope?” he asked in 
, a low voice. 
| She nodded bravely. “You have won the 
right to be my body-guard, Sir Knight,” she 
| answered with shining eyes. 





} 
| 





remounted our horses. Off to the south lay 
country unknown to me. “Come! Let us ride 
6ut upon discovery,” I said to Pitamakan. 


“T knew that was in your mind by the way | 
you used your knife on our kills,” he replied. | 


We rode out upon the west rim of the 


valley, following it to the mouth of the Saca- | 


jawea Creek, which we crossed, then again 


along the rim for perhaps five miles to the | 
top of a flat butte from which we had a| 
wonderful view of the country. Pitamakan | 
pointed out to me where Flat Willow Creek | 


and Box Elder Creek, at the nearest point 


| hundred yards from the signalers and brought 


our horses to a stand. “Who are you?” I| 
signed to them. 
‘One of them, dropping his bow and arrows, | 
extended his arms and rapidly raised and low- 
ered them several times in imitation of the 
wings of a bird, the sign for the Crow tribe. 
Then he waved his right hand above his 
shoulder, the query sign that I had made. | 
“We want nothing to do with them,” Pita- | 
makan said to me hurriedly. : 
I signed that I was white. 
“The rider with you, who is he? Where are 


about forty miles to the south of us, broke | you camped? Let us be friends and go to- 
into the Musselshell from the Snowy Moun- | gether to your camp,” the Crow signed. Then 


tains. Both streams, he said, were from their | 


mouths to their heads just one beaver pond 
after another. 
We had, of course, disturbed numerous 


bands of buffaloes and antelopes along our | 


way up the rim, and now, turning down into 
the valley of the Musselshell on our home- 
ward course, we alarmed more of them. “If 
any war parties are cached along here in the 
timber,” said Pitamakan, “ these 
herds are putting them upon their guard!” 
“Let us keep well out from the timber,” I 
proposed. I had no more than spoken when 
two men came walking slowly out from a 
grove about two hundred yards ahead of us, 


each with his right hand raised above his | 


head, the sign for peace. 

“Ha! Maybe they mean that, and maybe 
they are setting a trap for us; we must be 
cautious,” said Pitamakan. 


running | 


his companion added, “Come, let us meet and 
sit and smoke a peace pipe. We are two, you | 


| are two. It will be good for the four of us to 


be friends and smoke.” 

“What a lie! Now I am sure they want to 
trap us! Signing to us that they are but two! 
Close behind them the timber is full of 
Crows!” Pitamakan muttered. 

“What shall we do?” I asked him. “Cross 
the river, ride off beyond the breaks, where 


| they can’t see us, and then turn homeward ?” 


“Tt would be useless to do that. They are 
bound north and will see our camp; we may 
as well make a straight ride to it.” 

“Well, then, we go,” I said and pressed a 
heel against Is-spai-u’s side. Away we went, 
circling out from the grove; and our horses 
had not made four jumps when a number of | 
Crows, at least twenty, we thought, sprang | 
from the timber and discharged their few guns | 


| comfortably 


Crow war cry and uselessly flourished their 
weapons. Several of the bullets whizzed un- 
close to us. Pitamakan was 
about to return their fire when I checked him. 
“Don’t fire! We have enough trouble to face!” 
I cried. Our swift horses carried us out of 
their range before they could load and fire 
their guns again. 

“More trouble for us, I’m sure!” my uncle 
exclaimed as we halted our sweating horses 


in front of the barricade just before sunset. 


“Yes, a war party of twenty or twenty-five 
Crows fired at us. They seem to be heading 
this way,” I replied and told him and the 
men all about our meeting them, while Pita- 
makan answered the women’s questions. 

When I had finished, the engages, Abbott 
excepted, of course, wore pretty long faces. 


| They all went into Henri Robarre’s lodge as 


we, with Abbott, answered Tsistsaki’s call to 
supper. 
We had barely finished eating, when Ro- 


| barre came to the door of our lodge and 


asked my uncle to step outside. We all went 
out and found the men lined up near the pas- 


sageway in the barricade. “ Huh! Still more | 


trouble!” my uncle muttered. Then to them 
he said, “Well, my men, what is it ?” 

They looked at one another and at us hesi- 
tatingly, and several of them nudged Henri 
Robarre. After much urging he stepped for- 
ward and said to my uncle: 

“Sare, M’sieu’ Reynard! We hare mos’ 
respec’ hask dat we have hour discharge. Dat 
we hembark for Fort Benton on ze firs’ boat 


We advanced slowly until we were about a | at us while the bow-and-arrow men raised the | dat weel take hus.” 


“Ha! You want to quit, do you? What is 
the trouble? Am I not treating you well?” 

“Wait! They are to have a big surprise,” 
said Tsistsaki and turned from us back to the 
lodges. 

“Sare, M’sieu’ Reynard,” Henri continued. 
“Ket ees no you. You hare one: fine mans. Les 
sauvages, Assiniboins, Crows, many more 

, zat weel come, he are ze troub’, m’sieu’.” 

| “But you can’t go back on your con- 
| tracts!” my uncle exclaimed. “You all agreed 
to come down here and work for me a year; 
you signed contracts to that effect.” 

“Sare, honneur, we hare no sign eet ze pap’ 
for fight heem Jes sauvages. We no: sign eet 
ze pap’ for work all days and watch for les 
sacre sauvages hall ze nights. Pretty soon we 
hall gets keel, m’sieu’. We hare no pour le 
combat ; we hare jus’ povre cordelier, engages 
in ze forts. M’sieu’, you weel let hus go?” 

I knew by the set expression of my uncle’s 
face what his answer was to be, but he never 
gave it. Out came the women; their eyes were 
blazing, long braids were streaming, and they 
| carried lodge-fire sticks in their hands. They 
charged upon their men, crying, “Cowards! 
You shall not desert our chief! Stay in the 
lodge and do our work; we'll build the fort! 
Give us your clothing; you shall wear our 
gowns!” 

Never shall I forget that scene! The poor 
engages shrank from the attack. Wild-eyed, 
they begged the women to desist, all the while 
getting painful whacks from their sticks and 
the most terrible tongue-lashing that could 
be given in the Blackfoot language! My uncle 
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and Abbott laughed at their plight, and Pita- 
makan and I actually rolled upon the ground 
in a perfect frenzy of joy. When, at last, we 
sat up and wiped our eyes, there were the 
engages heading for their lodges, and each one 


was followed by his woman, still shrieking | 


out her candid opinion of him. 

“Well, I guess that settles it!” Abbott ex- 
claimed. 

It did! When my uncle called the men to- 
gether and gave out the detail of the night 
watch, not one of them made objection, and 
never again did they ask for their discharge. 

With the setting of the sun, Abbott, Pita- 
makan and I went down into the grove to 
our accustomed place, Abbott at the head of 
the grove and we at its east side. We fully 


into the grove during the night with the in- 
| tention of making a surprise attack upon the 

men when they resumed work in it in the 
| morning. It was agreed that, if they did come, 
| we were to withdraw without letting them 
know, if possible, that we had seen them. 
That would mean, as my uncle remarked with 
a heavy sigh, that the grove would be given 
over to the enemy for an indefinite time, 
| during which work on the fort would of 
| course be suspended. Pitamakan said that, in 
| his opinion, the war party, having had a good 
| view of Is-spai-u and doubtless believing him 
' to be the wonderful buffalo runner they had 
| heard about, would be far more likely to try 








would be to ambush uf in the grove. 

To our great astonishment the night passed | 
without the Crows’ appearing either at the | 
grove or at the barricade. We did not know | 
what to think. Was it possible, Abbott asked, | 
that the party was homeward bound to the | 
Crow country across the Yellowstone after an | 
unsuccessful raid north of the Missouri ? 

“War parties: seldom go home on foot,” 
Pitamakan well replied. 

As soon as my uncle came into the timber 
with the men and placed his guards and set | 
the six to work we three watchers returned | 
to the barricade, had breakfast and turned in | 
for the sleep we so much needed. The day 
and the following night passed quietly; and 


expected that the Crow war party, repeating | to sneak him out of our camp than they | when the next day and night passed without 
the tactics of the Assiniboins, would sneak | 


our detecting any signs of the Crow war 
party, we said to one another that it had gone 
its way without discovering our camp. 

The third day after our meeting the Crows 
came. After watering and picketing the saddle 
horses close to the barricade, the men hitched 
up the teams as usual and came into the 


| grove, and Pitamakan, Abbott and I went to 


camp, had our morning meal and as usual 
took to our couches. We h&ad not been asleep 
more than three hours, whene Tsistsaki came 
into the lodge and shook us by turns until we 
were wide-awake. “Take your guns and hurry 
out!” she said with suppressed excitement. 
“Several clumps of sagebrush are moving 


” 
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"THE NEW BALTIC REPUBLICS” 


ESTHONIA AND LATVIA 
(ey Samuel Eliot Morison, 2D 


Formerly American member of the Baltic Commission of the 
Peace Conference 


HE Baltic Sea is the Mediterranean of 
"the North. Since the dawn of history the 

northern races have fought for a vantage 
spot on its shores; and from the time the 
vikings launched their long ships it has been 
the battle ground of navies. Five great powers 
—Denmark, Germany, Sweden, Poland and 
Russia—have at one time or another ruled 
its waves and dominated the four smaller 
nations, the Finns, Esths, Letts and Lith- 
uanians, that cluster about its eastern edge. 
The Russian Revolution enabled those peo- 
ples to separate from the Russian Empire, 
but delivered them helpless to Germany. 
From its dominance their own efforts and, in 
some slight degree, our victory have freed 
them. They now constitute the independent 
republics of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. Exhausted by war, menaced by 
Bolshevism on the east and Teutonism on the 
west, laden with social problems piled up by 
centuries of oppression, those four valiant na- 
tions are by no means out of danger. But they 


their language. When Russia conquered the 


it left the Balts (as the Germans of ‘that 
region are called) the real masters of the 
country. On the eve of the great war the 
official language and code of law of that re- 
gion of the Russian Empire was German, the 


the learned professions were German, and 
privilege lasted longer there than it lasted 


anywhere else in Europe, and the Balts are 
more typical Junkers than their Prussian rela- 





are at least masters in their own houses, and | tives. 


they have the right stuff in them to make good 
use of their new liberty and independence. 


Like many another national renaissance, 
the native Esthonian and Lettish movements 


It is difficult to place the four republics on | began in a literary revival. The Esths and 


a pre-war map; but if you start with the 
largest and most northerly, Finland, you can 
find the rest. South of the republic and the 
Gulf of Finland you will find on any map of 
Russia the three Baltic provinces of Esthonia, 


Livonia and Courland. They were named | peasants broke out against their 
after three races, the Esths, Livs and Cours. | German * masters, but 


The Livs are nearly extinct—only one village | 
with a few hundred inhabitants still exists. | 
Livonia is divided by a sharp language fron- | 


tier between the Esths, who are very much | to the Allied cause than the Letts 
alive, and the Letts, who have absorbed the | and Esths. They knew perfectly well 


Cours. Consequently, the republic of Es- | 
thonia includes the old Baltic province of | 
that name, plus the northern half of Livonia. 
The capital is Reval, and the flag consists of 
three horizontal stripes of blue, black and | 
white. Latvia includes the southern half of | 
Livonia, all of Courland, and on the east a 
section known as Letgalia, part of the old 
Russian government of Vitebsk. The capital | 
of Latvia is the great Baltic metropolis of | 
Riga, and the. flag is crimson except for a | 
broad white horizontal stripe through the | 
centre. 

Lithuania lies south of Latvia and east of 
Prussia; but its southern and eastern bound- 
aries are as yet wholly undetermined. Its | 
historic capital, Vilna, is now claimed by Po- 
land. 

From eighty-five to rfinety-five per cent of 
the inhabitants of each of the four new 
republics is a distinct race, neither Slavic 
nor Teutonic, and speaks a distinct mother 
tongue. The Esths and Finns are the only two 
civilized branches of the Finno—Ugrian race, 
which includes the Lapps, the Samoyeds and 
probably the Mongols of northern China. 
Finnish languages are highly inflected. It 
seemed bad enough to us as schoolboys to 
have to learn six cases in the Latin declen- 
sions, but the Finnish and Esthonian nouns 
have sixteen ! 

The Letts and Lithuanians form a separate 
racial division, as distinct from the Russians 
as the Irish or the Greeks. The Lettish and 
Lithuanian languages have much in common, 
but the only other tongue that in the least 
resembles them is Sanskrit. 

All four races are just now emerging from 
centuries of dominance by ruling classes and 
lafded gentry of other races. I do not mean’ 
the Russians, but much earlier conquerors, 
who seized the land and reduced the natives 
to virtual slavery. In Finland the ruling 
minority was Swedish; in Lithuania, Polish; 
and in Esthonia and Latvia, German. If the 
Russian czars had had the sense to support 
those four peoples against their ancient op- 
pressors, and especially if they had given the 
land to the peasants, they would have won 
their love and loyalty. Instead, the Russian 
conquest merely riveted their chains; so that 
when the Russian Empire fell it was every 
race for itself in the Baltic region. 

In the fourteenth century the shores of the 
Baltic from Danzig to the Gulf of Finland 
were brought under the sway of the Teutonic 
Order of Knighthood. Only the rise of Sweden 
and Poland prevented the Esths, Letts and 
Lithuanians from being as thoroughly Teu- 
tonized as the primitive Prussians were. But 
in Esthonia and Latvia the Teutonic knights 
and the German immigrants seized the land, 





| Letts, through cultivating their respective lan- 
guages and collecting their heroic 
traditions and folklore, gained 
national consciousness. In the 
Russian Revolution of 1905 the 


Russian 

bayonets put them down. 
During the war, nevertheless, 

there were no peoples more loyal 


that a German victory meant German 
annexation and complete’ Prussianiza- 
tion. The Baltic barons knew it, too, and 
many of those petted favorites of the Rus- 
sian court worked openly or secretly for 
German victory. It was as much the treason 
of a Balt general in the Russian army as the 
genius of Hindenburg that won the Battle 
of the Mazurian Lakes. The official German 
name of that victory, the Battle of the 
Tannenberg, showed that Germany felt it 
had wiped away the stain of that great 
Battle of the Tannenberg of 1410, when 
King Ladislas of Poland drove a wedge to 
the Baltic between Prussia and the eastern 
territories of the Teutonic Order. The Drang 
nach Osten, we are quick to forget, was a 
push not only to the southeast, for Con- 
stantinople and Bagdad, but to the northeast 
for the recovery of those “lost provinces” and 
the mastery of the Baltic. 

The German armies of the east conquered 
Courland in 1915, Livonia in 1917. In the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, March, 1918, Russia. 
was forced to let Germany have its will with 
all the Baltic provinces. The Balts welcomed 


Lettish and Esthonian patriots went either 
into hiding or into exile. Packed conventions, 
representing only the German element, less 
than ten per cent of the population, “self- 
determined” for annexation to Germany. In 


century empire of the Teutonic Knighthood 
had come true. Only two years and seven 
months ago the Kaiser declared: “That the 
Germanization of the Baltic lands is now 
made secure for all time is a matter of great 
satisfaction to Me.” That was just four 
months before Chateau-Thierry; just eight 
months before the armistice. 

After all that had been said on the Allied 
side about small nations and self-determina- 
tion, Esthonia and Latvia and Lithuania ex- 
pected help or at least moral support from 
Paris. They got neither. By one of the cruel- 
est errors of Allied diplomacy the Germans 
were permitted by the terms of the armistice 
to maintain their armies of occupation in 
those countries—in order to “protect” them 
against the Bolshevists! That was indeed call- 
ing in a wolf to protect the sheep. The 
German armies, themselves undermined by 
Bolshevism, retreated, letting in the Russian 
Reds at the front door while they went out 
at the back, and taking all the bank funds, 
food and rolling stock in Esthonia they could 
lay their hands on. The first Esthonian post- 





controlled church and state and left the native 
inhabitants nothing except their traditions and 


| war maps that the Germans left behind. 


universities and high schools were German, By the end of January, 1919, the Reds had 
| been pushed back to Russia. But all during 
over three quarters of the land was owned by | that long, hungry winter of 1919 little Es- | 
a few thousand German Baltic barons. Feudal | thonia, with a population hardly exceeding | 





the German invaders with open arms; the | terms, and up to this time its rights on- the 








April a German army intervened in a civil | 
war in Finland and set up a government of | 
its partisans. Mittel—Europa was thereby pro-| partly developed, a thrifty, hard-working 
longed to the Arctic Ocean, and the dream of | agricultural. population, large sawmills, cot- 
the Pan-Germans to recover the fourteenth-| ton factories and shipyards at Narva and 


nition and support. 





age stamps had to be printed on the backs of * 


On the day of the armistice the Esthonian | 


Baltic provinces in the eighteenth century | patriots organized a capable provisional gov- 


ernment at Reval. Finland sent more than 
twenty-five hundred volunteers; and by a/| 
miracle of valor those Finns held the Russian | 
Bolshevists on a line east of the capital until | 
the Esthonians could be mobilized and armed. 


one million, with a shoeless, tobaccoless but | 
intrepid army, had to hold Red Russia at bay 
on the east and south. Except for food from 
America and a few arms from England no aid 
came from the Allies. Instead, Esthonia was 
forced to become a cuckoo’s nest for the anti- 
Bolshevist army of the reactionary Russian 
general Yudenitch, whose spectacular attack on 






























Petrograd and calamitous retreat in Septem- 
ber, 1919, only brought fresh hordes upon the 
country. Wearied after six years’ continuous 
warfare, stripped by the retreating Germans, 
deprived of Allied aid or even of recognition,,. 
Esthonia had to sign a separate peace with 
Moscow early in 1920. It obtained full recog- 
nition of its independence and other favorable 


whole have been respected. 

Esthonia elected a constituent assembly in 
June and now has a democratic constitution 
and an efficient government, which is endeav- 
oring to solve the land problem. Though a 
small country, ‘it is larger than Switzerland 
or Denmark; it has rich land that is only 


Reval. As much as any country of eastern | 
Europe, Esthonia deserves American rfecog- 


The experiences of Latvia since the armi- 
stice have been even more distressing. Allied 
blindness permitted the Germans to pursue 
their annexationist aims in Courland and | 
Livonia for eight months after the Allied vic- | 
tory. At first the Germans made no attempt | 
to stem the tide of Bolshevist invasion, and | 
the Lettish provisional government was un- | 
able to stem it. By February, 1919, the gov- | 
ernment was pushed back to the seaport of 
Libau, on the western edge of the country. | 
Then the Germans returned. This time, it was | 
an army of volunteer bandits under Gen. von 
der Goltz, men like the bands of brigands that | 
prowled over central Europe after the Thirty | 
Years’ War, who went to Latvia in hope of 
getting food, land and plunder. In April they | 
overthrew the Lettish provisional government 
and set up a subservient ministry of German 
Balts. The German imperialists rightly guessed | 
that the Allies would be so glad to have some- 
body going through the motions of fighting 
the Bolshevists that they would not care | 





All that Paris said was, “Tut, tut! After all, 
why not let the Huns and Reds fight each 
other? And who is Latvia, anyway?” The 
Letts asked nothing better than to fight the 
Bolshevists themselves, but the Germans 
would not permit them to mobilize. In May 
the Germans took Riga, where a white terror 
was immediately instituted, with the object 
of exterminating the Lettish population. The 
firm protests of Lieut. Col. Warwick Greene, 
U. S. A., who had been sent by the Peace 
Commission to observe conditions, put a stop 
to this. 

Emboldened by their success and the in- 
difference of Paris, the Germans began to 
attack Esthonia just when that country had 
the Bolshevists on the run. Paris then came to 
life, sent an inter-Allied mission to the Baltic 
and ordered the Germans out. Von der Goltz 
evacuated Riga, but promptly allied himself 
with a group of pro-German Russian adven- 
turers, hoisted the Russian imperial ensign 
over his headquarters at Mitau and calmly 
announced that he was in the Russian service 
to fight the Bolshevists. There was no German 
army in Latvia. . 

But instead of fighting Bolshevists these 
“Russians” attacked Riga with artillery, 
poison gas and flame throwers. 
That time the Letts stood firm. 
The provisional government was 
restored. A _ small, improvised 
army, helped by the Esthonians, 
drove the Germans, plundering 
and killing as they went, back to 
Prussia. That was last November. 
Since ‘then the Letts have freed 
the rest of their country from the 
Bolshevists, and, having accomplished 
that, they also have made peace with 
Russia. A constituent assembly has beea 
elected by universal suffrage. In the mean- 
time Latvia has for premier a man who is 
American in his training and in his point of 
view. Mr. Ulmannis spent several years in 
the United States studying scientific agri- 
culture. He is a graduate of and a former 
instructor in the University of Nebraska. 

There is an old Lettish folk song that is 
now in a fair way to be realized: 


O German, hell-child! 

Some day, you will be begging, 
And one of my brothers 

Will toss you a crust. 

Castle of oak, castle of slaves, 

May you crumple up! 

May you fall to Hell’s bottom! 


For seven centuries the Letts have been 
under the heel of the Prussian Junker. They 
ask nothing more of the Baltic barons than 
that they resign their land and their feudal 
privileges. Yet, at the close of the war against 
Prussian autocracy, there are those in power 
in Allied countries who in the name of sacred 
property would deny to the Letts and Esths 
the right to take back the land stolen from 
their ancestors — the right exercised by 
the patriots in the American Revolution 
and by the peasants in the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Another great problem that these nations 
must face is the adjustment of thtir rela- 
tions with the future Russia. Their seaports 
are essential to Russia. Libau, in Latvia, was 
the only ice-free, port in the Russian Empire 


| except Odessa and the inaccessible Murmansk. 


Riga, the capital of Latvia, was the “largest 
export centre in the Russian Empire. In 1913 
one fourth of the total exports of Russia 
found their way out through the harbors of 
Esthonia and Latvia. Russia must have access 
to those ports that it may live and breathe. 
Nor can Esthonia and Latvia revive their old- 
time prosperity without the Russian trade. 
The governments, realizing that truth, prom- 
ise complete port and railway facilities to 


Russia in return for independence: But their . 


own economic interests are so bound up with 
Great Russia that a generous home rule in a 
federated republic will probably benefit them 
in the long run more than absolute inde- 
pendence. 

For the present, however, such an arrange- 
ment is impossible. Democratic Esthonia and 
Latvia wish no union, however attenuated, 
with Great Russia, however organized. They 
have suffered so much from the misrule of 
successive Russian governments that a gen- 
eration, perhaps a century, must pass before 
they will consider reintegration. 

The Russian Bolshevists, having broken 
several front teeth on the Baltic granite in 


| much about the rights or feelings of the Letts. | 1919, express their readiness to recognize 
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Esthonian and Lettish independence. The great 
powers have held off in order to please the 
Russian imperialists; but now that Kolchak 
is dead and his government extinct there is 
no reason for any further delay. Esthonia 


and Latvia satisfy eveyy test to the right to | and moderation in victory. There is not an | bottles; we'll keep the fire going, and we'll put 


seli-determination: a distinct language and 
race, steadfast faithfulness to the Allied cause, 
democracy, capacity for self-government, high 
literacy (over ninety per cent), valor in war 


American who has visited those nations since 
| the armistice who does not hope to_ see Es- 
| thonia and Latvia admitted to an honorable 

place among the family of nations. 


ON TIME @y Theodora Marshall Inglis 


WING to the scarcity of laborers the 
Eatonville School was two months late 
in opening. Old James McWhirter, 

senior member on the school, board, had 
thriftily calculated this delay ; the salaries of 
the two young teachers he had engaged were 
not to begin until the first Monday after 
Thanksgiving. 

The teachers, Agnes Lang and Mabel Dem- 
ing, were juniors in college who had to earn 
at least half of their expenses; therefore, the 
delay at Fatonville was annoying. But they 
decided to keep on with their college work 
until Thanksgiving time. Their regular school- 
day routine was broken only once, when, the 
week before Thanksgiving, Mr. James Mc- 
Whirter himself telephoned them to meet him 
downtown at one of the hotels. 

Now Mr. James McWhirter, senior member 
of the school board, had not realized how 
young his prospective teachers were until they 
stood before him,—Mabel was twenty, Agnes 
was nineteen,—one with blue and the other 
with brown eyes, but both rosy cheeked, and 
both smiling with delight at the prospect of 
having a school and a salary. 

Mr. James McWhirter grew instantly more 
cautious and dictatorial than he would have 
been with older and more experienced teach- 
ers, and he placed his last emphasis upon his 
particular hobby. 

“ Now, see here, young women,” he said, 
and the grizzled beard encircling his ruddy 
face fairly bristled, “don’t let anything keep 
you from being at Eatonville on time to open 
school on Monday morning, December first, 
at nine o’clock sharp! Young teachers like 
you have a lot to learn, and mebbe being on 
time is one of ’em. 

“Now, there’s nothin’ more important in 
the business world than bein’ prompt, bein’ 
ready—bein’ on time fer your job. Our dis- 
trict’s gone to lots of expense to. build this 
new, two-room schoolhouse. We’re eight 
weeks late now, and there’s fifty-five pupils 
out there just markin’ time till you open the 
doors Monday morning, December first.” 

“Marking time! Waiting for school to 
open! That’s a good one, Uncle James. Don’t 
say any more or you'll frighten these young 
ladies away from Eatonville altogether!” Dr. 
Donald McWhirter, 


little group. 
“Well, just the same,” old James said ob- 
stinately, for, although Dr. Donald was a 


’ 


rising young railway surgeon, he was not to | 


be deferred to in a matter of lifelong prin- 
ciple, “just the same, I advise ’em to be 
prompt if they want to get the right start in 
the Eatonville district.” 

“T promise you, Mr. McWhirter, that Miss 
Deming and I will arrive in Eatonville the 
day after Thanksgiving,” said Agnes. 


“Of course we shall!” cried Mabel. “Why, | 


I'll be there whether Agnes is or not, and she 
has a wonderful reputation for never being 
late.” 

“Well, there’s nothin’ like it—like bein’ on 
time!” 

The senior board member departed in a 
much mollified frame of mind. 

Agnes and Mabel laughed over old Mr. Mc- 


Whirter’s oft-repeated advice as they stepped | . 


from the train at Falchan late Thanksgiving 
afternoon. Here, of necessity, they were to 
spend the night; the next morning they would 
take the branch train for Eatonville ten miles 
distant. Although Falchan was on the main 
line, it consisted merely of a boarding house 


for section hands, a combined grocery and | 


post office, a grain elevator and the station 
house, which served also as a place of resi- 


dence for the young station agent, his wife | 


and_his two babies. 

To the girls’ dismay, they found the board- 
ing house closed. 

“Flu—two men died, and everybody else lit 
out!” said the grocer laconically. “ But,” he 
added, “I’m dead sure that Mrs. Bob over at 
the station house will let you girls sleep on 
the davenport in her best parlor.” 

Mrs. Bob was hospitable, despite the fact 
that her pretty face looked too pale and that 
she was feeling, as she said, “all dragged out,” 


and Agnes and Mabel were appreciative. They | 


helped Mrs, Bob with the supper dishes, 
played with the friendly babies and then re- 
tired to the davenport. 


After they were once settled round the | 


bumps and into the hollows, they slept 
soundly. Indeed, Agnes thought the night had 
only begun when she was suddenly aware that 
some one was knocking and calling insistently. 
She sprang up, threw on her ki- 
mono and opened the door. The 
station agent stood there, looking 
haggard and nervous in the dim 
light. 

“Tt’s Nellie, my wife. She was 
taken sick in the night with an 
awful pain in her chest an’ across 
her back. She’s got a fever already, 
and I’m afraid of pneumonia. The 
baby’s crying, and I was wonderin’ 


who had entered the | 
hotel parlor unobserved, laughingly joined the | 





DRAWN BY DUDLEY G. SUMMERS 





AGNES FOLLOWED HIM AND FOUND HIM SOBBING LIKE A CHILD 


| if one of you young ladies would lend me a 
hand for a little while?” 

“Of course I will—I’ll be out in a moment.” 
Agnes closed the door and began fairly to 
throw on her clothes. 

“Agnes,” Mabel called sharply, rising upon 
her elbow, “Agnes, I heard what that Mr. 
Wilson said about his wife; don’t you go near 
her room! She probably has the influenza, 
and you simply must consider yourself and 
me. We are not in a position just now to run 
any risk !” 

“Well, Mabel, you stay in here and I’ll run 
the risk for both of us,” Agnes said and left 
the room. Mabel sank back tearfully upon the 
couch and soon fell asleep again. 

When she awakened later, her wrist watch 
showed that it was eight o’clock; but the sky 
was still dull and gray. She rose hurriedly and 
crossed over to the window. Outside the 
ground was white, and the snow was falling 
softly and steadily. Just then Agnes opened 
the door. 

“Hurry, Mabel! Here’s a cup of coffee and 
some toast. Your train will be here in just 
fifty minutes!” 

“ My train — You mean our train, don’t 
you, Agnes?” 

“No, not mine to-day ; I'll join you to-mor- 
row.” Agnes spoke quickly. “Mr. Wilson has 
telegraphed for a nurse and a doctor. He feels 
| sure they’ll be out here this afternoon, but I 
| can’t leave until they come.” 
| “A nurse! Why, there are ten places for 
| every nurse and not half enough doctors: to 

do the work in either Colorado Springs or 
| Denver. But that’s not the point, Agnes; your 





place is in Eatonville. You’ve contracted for | 


| the work, and you gave that Mr. McWhirter a 


solemn promise to be there on time. More- | 


over, just see how it’s snowing. It doesn’t take 
| much snow to stop these little branch trains. 
| I shouldn’t think that you’d risk breaking 
| your word and exposing both of us to the flu 
into the bargain!” 

“T don’t wish to do either,” replied Agnes, 
and her brown eyes filled, “but here is where 
| I am needed most to-day, and here is where 
| I shall stay. There’s the baby crying now.” 

With Mabel’s renewed reproaches ringing in 


her ears, Agnes hurried away. However, she | 


did not have to stand them long, for soon 
the Eatonville train lumbered in, and Mabel 
| climbed hastily aboard. It was a wrench for 
Agnes to see her friend leave with- 
out her, and Mabel did not make 
matters easier for her. 

“Well, Agnes,” she said, “no 
doubt you are helping these people 
out; but you have a queer idea of 
your obligations. Now I, for one, 
take no risks of breaking my word. 
I said that I would be there on 
time, and on time I mean to be!” 

Agnes had small leisure to worry 


| over Mabel’s high ideals of duty; all day long 
| her heart, hands and eyes were filled with the 
| human needs that ‘pressed on her from every 
side. Her first concern was for the sick woman 
who lay in high fever and extreme pain. For 
a girl of nineteen years, Agnes possessed a 
large fund of common sense, and she had an 
intuitive knowledge of nursing; added to 
those qualities was the practical experience 
of having once fetched and carried for a 
trained nurse when her foster mother lay sick 
with pneumonia. Instinctively the distraught 
young husband gave Agnes the helm and did 
her bidding without question; but the respon- 
sibility was great, and the girl’s heart sank 
when the waning day and the last snow-cov- 
ered evening train brought neither doctor nor 
nurse. : 

“We're in for a bad night,” Wilson said 
soberly. “The company’s just telegraphed that 
a doctor and nurse will be out in the morning, 
| but if it keeps on snowin’ like this—well, I 
| don’t know how things will be with Nellie by 
that time.” 

It was a bad night, a black night, the 
shadows of which were lightened for Agnes 
only by the white flame of prayer that rose 
unceasingly from her heart. 

‘ Slowly the long darkness wore to dawn, 
but with the dull morning the watchers’ 
| hearts sank. It was snowing as if it meant to 
snow forever. At eight o’clock a huge snow- 
plough ground by; at ten, it came back and 
ran out over the branch to Eatonville. Agnes 
might have gone with the crew, but Wilson 
| did not suggest such a thing, and she neither 
considered nor regretted the lost opportunity. 
At that time, Eatonville and her precious 
school seemed of strangely little moment com- 
pared with the work at hand; and work it 
was, for neither doctor nor nurse followed in 
the wake of the snowplough. At one o’clock 
| that afternoon the express pulled through la- 

boriously, and after that the snow had things 

its own way. 
| After the express no trains went by, but 
| the telegraph instruments continued to click 
| until four o’clock, and then they suddenly 
| ceased. Frantically young Wilson called to the 
| outside world, but called in vain. 

“The wires are down! It’s all up with 
Nellie! No doctor or nurse can get here 
through the snow now!” he said. 

“Nonsense!” replied Agnes. “The wires may 
start again any time, and the snowplough can 
do wonders. Come, I need you to help move 
| your wife’s bed over near the big front 
| window. She needs more air.” 

“Air!” cried Wilson. “Are you crazy! More 
air will kill her! We can’t do that.” He shook 
| his head obstinately. 

“We have to do it!” Agnes’s voice was sharp 
and firm. “ Your wife is gasping for breath. 
She must have more air. We'll keep her 

|good and warm with blankets and hot-water 











her near the window, but not in a draft. Come!” 

Wilson helped push his wife’s bed over 
near the open window. 

The secon& night was busier than the first. 
Wilson stoked the fires and watched while 
Agnes refilled hot-water bottles and varied her 
ministrations in the sick room by~ soothing 
the restless baby. Dawn came slowly through 
the still falling snow, and Agnes realized that 
she must summon every ounce of physical 
strength and every vestige of courage to do 
the actual necessary work and to combat 
Wilson’s growing despondency. 

Just what she found for their meals she 
could not remember, except that Aitken, the 
weather-beaten groceryman, fought the drifts 
to bring canned milk, canned vegetables, 
canned soup, bacon and whatever else seemed 
most palatable. 

That Sunday afternoon Aitken came again, 
and, seconded by Wilson, insisted on keeping 
the children in the kitchen while Agnes slept 
a little. 

So Agnes had three hours of good sleep; 
but when she was roused by the baby’s 
crying, it took all her will power to throw off 
the inertia that gripped her mind and body. 
She rose, walked unsteadily into the kitchen 
and, almost mechanically lifting the crying 
baby, sat down heavily in the old morris chair 
near the stove. Aitken glanced keenly at her 
white face; then he poured out a cup of 
strong black coffee from the pot,on the stove. 

“Here, miss, drink this, and you just set 
there and rest up a bit. Mrs. Bob seems to be 
sleeping, and Bob’s sleeping, too; and now I'll 
cook the supper.” 

-“Cook! Can you cook?” Agnes asked, 
smiling a little. 

“Yes’m, I’m a fine cook,” Aitken replied, 
grinning broadly. “‘Jus’ give me a can opener, 
and who should worry ?” 

No one did worry about that supper, Aitken 
literally cooked it out of the cans, and they ate 
it by the light of an oil lamp. Fatigue sat with 
them, and apprehension, yet for all that it 
was a rare meal, for it was seasoned and 
flavored with kindness and _ unselfishness. 
Agnes ate ‘with the baby in her lap, while the 
three-year-old beat her spoon happily in a 
high chair at her father’s side. Aitken sat 
near the stove, and by stretching out his long 
arms he filled their plates hot from the pans. 

“There ain’t nothin’ like this cafeteria style, 
is there?” he queried cheerfully. “Only I goes 
’em one better, fer I kin wash up my own 
dishes.” 

But as night drew on Nellie Wilson grew 
rapidly worse. Her delirium increased. When- 
ever he could, Wilson bent over his telegraph 
instruments, but his every call for help fell 
dead at his finger tips. The last time he was 
gone so long that Agnes followed him and 
found him sobbing like a child. 

“Tt’s all up with Nellie! She'll never pull 
through the night. Oh, what shall we do with- 
out Nellie?” 

Agnes was tired to the very marrow of her 
bones and worn with anxiety, but she laid 
her hand gently upon his shoulder. 

“Don’t,” she said firmly, “don’t give up this 
way. Your wife is a very sick woman, but 
she’s young, and sicker people have recovered, 
and” —here Agnes smiled courageously — 
“there is one big remedy that I’m depending 
on. I’ve been using it ever since the first.” 

“What’s that?” Wilson lifted his head 
eagerly. 

“Tt’s an old-fashioned remedy,” Agnes said 
softly, and her brown eyes were luminous in 
her pale face. “But when we use it earnestly 
and then do all we can with our hands and 
brains, God does not expect us to do more.” 

“You mean prayer?” Wilson whispered. 

“Ves, I mean prayer.” . 

Agnes went out of the room, closing the 
door softly behind her. 

The sick woman did not apparently grow 
any better as the night progressed, but Wilson 
came out of the little station room with re- 
newed courage written visibly upon his coun- 
tenance. Just what had happened behind that 
closed door only Wilson and another knew; 
but Agnes guessed, and a glow warmed her 
heart and helped her through the long night 
and the hard day that followed. 

It was really Monday, Monday afternoon, 
when she should have been snugly settled in 
Eatonville. Why, she was engaged to open 
school there that morning! Old Mr. Mc- 
Whirter had demanded that she be there on 
time. Well, she would have the disapproval 
not only of the senior member but of the 
whole board and town as well. Maybe they 
would not want her at all! A few tears fell on 
the baby’s downy head, but she brushed them 
away with determination. Sick people must be 
attended to, school or no school, and babies 
had to be cared for even if they were fat and 
heavy and cried a great déal. 

For the first time that day the sick woman 
lay quiet, but she was pale and haggard, her nos- 
trils looked pinched and her breath was flut- 
tering softly through her parted lips. At the 
bedside her young husband knelt and prayed. 

How long he knelt there Wilson never knew 
—a half hour maybe. Suddenly he rose and 
thrust his head out through the open window. 
The snow had ceased, but he scarcely noticed 
that, for the sound he had heard came again, 
faint, far away, but unmistakable: “Chu-chu- 
chu!” Then a shrill whistle ! 

With the tears streaming down his face, 
Wilson leaned, trembling, against the window 
sill and prayed that help might not have come 
too late. A moment afterwards he looked 
round for Agnes, but, finding her and the 
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A FLIGHT FROM PETROGRAD 


baby fast asleep in the kitchen, he closed the 
door and left them undisturbed. 

“She’s worn out,” he muttered, “clean worn 
out! Let her sleep. Mebbe there’s nothing 
more’n a snowplough, anyway !” 

But there was more than a snowplough, 
and it followed the plough within twenty-five 
minutes. It was an engine with a mail car and 
one coach attached. From the coach three 
men and one woman descended. They were 
the most experienced physician of the com- 
pany and a nurse, and also young Dr. Donald 
McWhirter and his uncle, James McWhir- 
ter, who had been snow-bound in Colorado 
Springs. 

The station agent, moved almost beyond 
speech, ushered them all into the living room, 
and a few minutes later the two doctors and 
the nurse were closeted in the sick chamber. 

After a brief interval that seemed an eter- 
nity to the waiting husband, Dr. Donald re- 
entered the living room to give him the 
wonderful news. His wife had evidently passed 


the crisis and with careful nursing would re- | 


cover. Wilson’s haggard face turned radiant; 
he went across the little hall to his wife’s 
room but soon came back. “Tell her,” he said, 
“tell Miss Lang. She’s in the kitchen.” 

Yes, Miss Lang, pale, with disheveled hair 


and rumpled dress, was in the kitchen fast | 


asleep; her feet were upon the hearth, and 
the rosy baby was cuddled against her. Noth- 
ing had wakened either her or the baby. At 
the name, “Miss Lang,” 
had followed his nephew; but when the door 


opened upon the sleeping girl, both men in- | 
Wilson | 
was at their elbows and gently pushed the | 


stinctively stepped back. However, 


older man over the threshold. 


“See this young girl, Mr. McWhirter !” ‘said | 


the agent huskily. “ There’s one girl in ten 
thousand, I want to tell you. She’s going to 
teach your school in Eatonville. Came out 
here with the other teacher last Thursday | 
afternoon just on purpose to get to your | 


place in good time for Monday, dead set on 


gettin’ there; but my wife was taken awful 


sick so suddenly that Miss Lang here said she | 


wouldn’t leave until the doctor and nurse 
came. The other girl tried her best to take 
her along—insisted that her duty was to the 
school and threw up some promise Miss Lang 
here had made to you about bein’ on time. It 
was snowing then, and both girls knew there 


was a good chance of bein’ snowed up, and | 


Miss Lang could have gone on Saturday 
morning with the snowplough crew; but my 
wife was worse, and she wouldn’t leave her 





day and night until she’s most dead for sleep. 
The doctor in there says it was giving Nellie 
plenty of air and keeping her warm that 
helped most to save her, and that’s all owing 
to this young girl. I don’t know what you'll 
think of her as a school-teacher, Mr. Mc- 


Whirter, but she’s every inch a woman; and | 


she’s done some things for us out here that I 
can’t even tell about.” 
It would not have been true Scotch for 


McWhirter, senior, to betray just how deeply | 
he was moved, but he stepped over to the} 
.| By that time the last of the rascals left be- 


morris chair and turned brusquely to Dr 
Dona!d. 

“Here, Donald,” he said, “you’re more used 
to handlin’ babies than I am. Suppose you 
lift this young one off’n Miss Lang’s lap, and 
Wilson and I'll let down this chair and push 
it into some quiet place so she can get a real 
good sleep.” 

Young Dr. Donald, strangely flushed for 
one of his profession, came over and very 
gently took the sleeping baby from Agnes’s 
relaxed embrace. But as the baby left her 
arms and the chair began to descend, Agnes 
roused and sat up. 

“Oh!” she cried, for she had been dreaming 
a confused, unhappy dream in which Mr. 
James McWhirter had been the dominating 


figure. “Oh,” she exclaimed earnestly, draw- | 


ing a quick little breath and apparently 
not at all surprised to see the senior 
member of the school board at her side, 
“Oh, Mr. McWhirter, I didn’t forget 
about being on time at Eatonville, 
and I meant to be there, but it just 
seemed that I couldn’t leave here!” 

“ Now, now, lassie, never ye mind 
the being-on-time business.” Old James 
McWhirter’s frosty blue eyes were dim. 
“Mebbe I said too much about prompt- 
ness, for there’s some things bigger and 
greater than being on time, and what 
you’ve done out here is one of ’em. 
Never you mind the school’s starting. 
It won’t start anyway until the bairns 
can get there, which is several days off 
yet. But to-morrow, when the road’s 
cleared, you’ll go along home with me 
and rest up a bit. Now, then, the 
doctor is here, and the nurse is here, 
and Mrs. Wilson’s going to live, the 
doctors say; so do you, like a good 
lassie, go back to sleep!” 

Slowly the exhausted girl compre- 
hended it all and then, strangely, the 
good news seemed to become part of a 
wonderful dream, a dream in which 
old James McWhirter again stood fore- 
most; but this time his stern, ruddy 
countenance was transfigured with a 
tender kindliness and his “Never ye 
mind about being on time, lassie” 
dropped like sweet music into her 
ears. 

Then suddenly this delectable vision 
vanished, as unharassed sleep, long 
denied but warm, rosy and engulfing, 
swept over her. 


McWhirter, senior, | 


Chapter Eight, in which a flag goes up 


HE travelers were glad enough 
to accept the hospitality of 
the oil trader and to wait 
until nightfall before trying 
to pass the Bolshevik fort 
seventy versts below. 

Just before three o’clock 
the lookout, stationed in the 
bows of the oil crait, re- 
ported that fifteen sledges 
were coming down the river 
at a gallop. 





Markowitz exclaimed. Get- 
ting his field glass, he called 
to the crew to bring their 
rifles. “They mean to rob me 
and burn my barge!” Suddenly he turned to 
| his guests. “Stand by me!” he cried. 

Comstock and Lexy exchanged hasty glances. 
| Their first impulse had been to bid Dermot 
| start the car while they ran to get Klarovna 
and be off. But after accepting the man’s 
friendly hospitality they could not turn their 
backs on him, and Comstock said: 
| “Post your crew by the rail. We'll do what 
| -we can for you.” 

Dermot had already swung down to the ice 
and had got into the car. As he started the 
motor, Comstock and Lexy sprang in. 

“Turn her; then back under the stern!” 
Lexy exclaimed. He quickly attached a tape of 
ammunition to the machine gun. 

The sledges, each drawn by three horses, 





| had hoped it would be. Dermot turned off the 
~“Tt’s those Reds again! ” | 


run to Archangel. But Comstock, just before 
starting, secured the packet of bank notes 
inside his waistcoat. 

They moved off at a swift pace. Night had 
descended on the broad white river and its 
dark shores. Only one thing worried them: 
the moon, now a few evenings past its full, 
presently rose and sent its silvery radiance far 
across the silent landscape; by ten o’clock, 
when they were nearing the mouth of the 
stream where the Bolshevik fort was situ- 
ated, the night was not nearly so dark as they 


head!ights and veered away toward the east | 
shore, so as to keep at least a verst or more | 
between the car and the bluffs on the west side. 

“Give her full speed now,” Lexy advised. 

““She’s doin’ her best, man!” Dermot re- 
plied. ““She’s a good car, but they sell shockin’ 
bad ile in these parts.” 

Lexy and Comstock were anxiously watch- 
ing the west shore through the side slits. 

“We must be considerably below the mouth 
of the river,” said the young Russian. 

He had scarcely spoken when there was a 
red flash on shore and the distant but distinct 
crack of a Krupp gun echoed along the wooded 
banks. 

“There they are!” Lexy muttered. 

Dermot veered off a little farther toward 


| the east shore. Less than half a minute later 


were now rapidly approaching. When they | 


were still three or four hundred yards away 
they all stopped, and the men swarmed out 
on foot. Firing as they came, they advanced 
| toward the oil barge at a run. 

Mindful of his military training, Lexy did 
not wait to be attacked. “Go for them, 
Dermot!” he shouted, and, crouching behind 
the gun, he drew the lever down and sprayed 
| the oncoming gang with whizzing lead. 

The effect was astonishing. At sight of the 
armored car bearing down on them and 
belching flame, the entire gang of marauders 
first stopped short and then scattered pre- 
cipitately. 

“Go for them! Go for the sledges!” Lexy 
cried. “Go for the horses! Stampede them!” 

In a moment the frightened horses had 
bolted, but a few of the Bolsheviki had re- 
tained their sledges and were clinging desper- 
ately to them. Others of the attackers were 
running this way and that with no thought, 
apparently, of further fighting. The ice was 
strewn with discarded rifles. All along the 
wooded shore of the river groups of the 
marauders were stealing away, helping to 
|lead or to carry such of their comrades as 
| had been wounded. Lexy did not fire on 
those men; but the armored car chased the 
fleeing sledges for two or three versts up the 
river. 


| hind had gained the woods, either on one side 
of the Dvina or on the other. They evinced no 
| inclination to show themselves or to renew 
the attack; and, after coursing about a while 
| longer, Dermot returned to the barge. 
Markowitz, who had watched the pursuit 
in high glee, was enthusiastic in his thanks. 
Meanwhile the kind-hearted peasant women 


soon after sunset the travelers set off on what 


journey. 
Dermot had put chains on both rear 
| wheels. The ice offered excellent travelirg, 
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“I'VE GOT HIM!" 


COMSTOCK CRIED TO LEXY. 


there was a second flash. 

Little Klarovna, who had been asleep, 
waked and tried out. At the same moment 
the next flash came. But the shot fell short. 
They were going fast and were rapidly pass- 
ing the point ashore where the gun was 
mounted. 

“Go it! Go it!” Lexy kept muttering. 

When the fourth flash came the car was 
fully a verst past. 

“We're leaving them!” Lexy cried exult- 
ingly. “They are shooting wild!” 

But another shot was fired, and, curiously 
enough, it was that last one that did mischief. 
It fell fifty yards ahead of the car and ex- 
ploded as it struck the ice. Undoubtedly it 
was high explosive, for the impact crushed 
and shattered the ice and made a considerable | 


| hole. Dermot applied the brakes, but was un- 


of the hamlet—who had been much per- | 
turbed by the fight with the Bolsheviki—had | 
brought little Klarovna down to the car; and | 


they hoped would be the last night of their | 


| 


able to stop the car in time. The front end 
pitched downward into the loose ice and water 
—pitched down, but hung there, jammed 
among the broken ice cakes, with the rear 
tilted upward. Instinctively Comstock jumped 
for the little rear door, threw it open and 
sprang out on the ice behind. As he did so 
Lexy shouted to him to take- Klarovna, and 
handed her up; then he leaped out himself 
and took her. Both of them shouted to 
Dermot but got no answer. 

The car was settling in the hole. The front 
end was full of water. Comstock put his head 
in at the door and shouted, “Dermot!” then 
thrust his arm down, for he thought he saw 
something waving to and fro. His fingers 
grasped a moving hand that clutched his own, 
and he pulled with all his strength. 

“T’ve got him!” Comstock cried to Lexy. 
“Reach in and get hold of his wrist!” 

With difficulty Lexy did as he was bidden, 
and they both pulled. All the while the car 
swayed, crunching against the sides of the 
hole. But they clung to Dermot’s hand, pull- 
ing hard, and, after a tussle, hauled him out, 
strangling, half drowned and unable to speak. 

“ He’s alive!” Lexy exclaimed, and half 
lifted him by the ankles, to aid in expelling | 
the water from his lungs. With that, Dermot | 
got on his hands and knees. 

A shell, bursting not far away, reminded 


| them of the danger that threatened from the | 
| shore. Glancing back, they saw several black 


and, if they met with no mishap, there seemed | specks on the ice moving toward them. 
| no reason why they should not make a clean | 


Lexy pulled Dermot to his feet. “ Come 
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“REACH IN AND GET HOLD OF HIS WRISTI" 
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on!” he said to him sharply. “The Bolsheviki 
are after us!” 

They started to run down the river; Com- 
stock carried the child in his arms, and Lexy 
half pushed Dermot before him. As they 
moved the Scotchman partly regained his wits. 

“She’s a good car!” he began to mutter 

Looking behind them as they ran, they saw 
the Bolsheviki come as far as the car and stop. 

Lexy now noticed that Dermot’s right arm 


| projected oddly from his side, and that he 


groaned a good deal. The fact is that in res- 
cuing Dermot from the car they had pulled 
his arm out of joint at the shoulder. The effort 
that Lexy presently made to shove the bone 
back into its socket proved so painful to 
Dermot, however, that they had to give up 
any thought of setting the bone at the time. 
Dermot was wet to the skin; and, indeed, the 
whole party could hardly have been in worse 
plight. Nothing remained for them, however, 


| except to go on down the river toward Arch- 


angel as fast as possible. 

When day broke they saw fortified redoubts 
on both sides of the river less than a mile 
ahead. Out on the ice stretched a low breast- 
work of logs, with the muzzles of guns look- 
ing over it. A tall flagstaff stood at the centre. 

“ More Bolsheviki! ” Comstock muttered. 
“Lexy, I guess it’s all up with us this time!” 

Lexy stared. “I’m afraid you’re right!” he 
exclaimed. “But it will never do to be cap- 
tured! Make for the forest, I say!” 

Snatching his little sister from Comstock’s 
arms, he started for the woods. Dermot and 
Comstock followed close behind him. 

The sun was just peeping up as they came 
under the high wooded bank. Turning for an 
instant to glance down the river again, Com- 
stock then saw a sight that gladdened his 
eyes. The sun’s first rays had touched the 
flagstaff at the breastwork, and at that mo- 
ment there went up to the peak a flag. What- 
ever it was, that flag was not, the emblem of 
the Bolsheviki. 

“Stop! Stop!” Comstock yelled to Lexy 
and Dermot, who were laboriously toiling up 
the steep bank to gain cover of the pines. 
“Stop! Pull up! Our troubles may be over. 
See that flag! Those are not Bolsheviki.” 

Lexy and Dermot turned in wonder. Com- 
stock had started to run; and he never 
stopped until he was at the breastwork. A sen- 
tinel hailed him in Russian. “Who’s there ?” 

“A friend, an American, who wants to get 
under that flag!” Comstock panted. 

Nine or ten fellows in fur coats gathered 
round him, laughing and plying him with 
good-natured questions. Dermot, with his 
arm painfully askew, and Lexy, carrying little 
Klarovna, now approached, and the men, 
greatly astonished to see so young a child, 
greeted them cordially. 

The men led the little group of refugees 
to the log camp ashore where the captain in 
command of the detachment had his quarters. 
After a surgeon had set Dermot’s arm, the 
captain, who had with him an irregular force 
that expected to co-operate with an Allied 
army when it should arrive at Archangel, 
entertained them at breakfast; and that fore- 
noon they went down to Archangel in an 
army transport sledge. 


The next day Lexy sought out his dead 


| mother’s relatives, who lived at Archangel, 


and he was able to arrange with them to care 
for little Klarovna. That left him free to join 
| the Russian army of the north. 

Within a week Dermot found occupation as 
an interpreter and as a chauffeur on a truck, 
hauling supplies from the city depots to out- 
posts of that army of the north. 

Comstock’s father was not at Archangel, 
nor had any message from him come 
there. Weeks passed, and the young 
fellow at last had to believe tiat his 
father had lost his life at the hands of 
the Bolsheviki. 

Then on one of the last days of 
April, a Samoyed sledge driver from 
the Murman coast brought him glori- 
ous news. An American by the name of 
Comstock had recently come to Onega, 
a hundred and fifty versts to the south 
of Archangel. Convinced that it was 
his father, young Comstock set off 
immediately in a sledge drawn by eight 
reindeer with a Samoyed driver; and 
at the end of his curious journey he 
found indeed his father awaiting him. 

At Vologda Mr. Comstock had been 
imprisoned by the Bolsheviki for two 
‘months. He had escaped execution only 
by shouldering a rifle arid pretending 
to join a soviet force that was then 
moving north against the Russian op- 
position at Archangel. On nearing 
Onega he had seized his first chance 
and had deserted. 

Not until June were the Comstocks 
able to procure passage to England, 
and thence to the United States. The 
amount of money actually saved for 
the harvester company was twenty- 
one thousand three hundred and fifty 
dollars. That the company fully appre- 
ciated the courageous service is appar- 
ent from~the fact that it awarded 
Willard Comstock, Jr., the handsome 
sum of fivethousand dollars. 


THE END. 
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THE LIBRARY OF LAMBETH PALACE WHERE 
THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE WAS HELD 


FACT AND COMMENT 


NE bad habit will break down a man’s 
character enough to admit another. 
In Zeal to run, forgetting how to fly, 
The Ostrich gained the Earth, but lost the Sky. 
ipl a man who prides himself on being 
hard-headed is merely hard-hearted. 
NEW Hampshire farmer sold the blueber- 
ries in his pasture for $125 on the bushes, 
and the man who bought them made nearly 
$200 on his bargain. Such a crop as that, self- 
planted and self-supporting, is not to be 
despised, yet few farmers ever do anything to 
promote the growth of blueberries. There is 
many an odd corner in New England that 
with the help of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 119 
might be made ‘to yield a handsome return. 


OW completely we have lost the arts of 

seamanship as it was practiced in days 
of square-rigged ships and hemp cables! The 
British Admiralty, which has undertaken to 
restore the Victory, Nelson’s flagship, can find 
scarcely a man in all the navy who knows 
enough about handling a marlinspike to work 
eyes and splices in the six-inch manila cables 
that are to form part of her standing rigging. 
Sailors who have been in the service for forty 
years, however competent they may be to 
handle wire cables, leave enough ‘‘Irish pen- 
nants’’ in manila to disgrace forever a ‘‘bos’n’’ 
of the old days. 


NE of the most interesting open-air mar- 
kets in the world is held five days a week 
in Hatton Garden, London, where shabby men, 
nearly all of them Russians with long, shaggy 
beards and worn overcoats, buy and sell hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of loose 
diamonds. Although they look like men who 
have scarcely a penny to their names, single 
transactions run into large sums. They ask no 
questions; they keep no books; they know 
diamonds; and they trust one another. One of 
them will not lend another fifty dollars, but 
without a receipt he will give him fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of diamonds for a possible 
customer. 
IIE bagpipes are by no means merely a 
picturesque survival of a barbarous age. 
One hundred and fifty pipers performed indi- 
vidual feats of heroism during the world war, 
and a piper of the Scottish Borderers won the 
Victoria Cross by standing on a parapet during 
a gas attack at Loos and piping his battalion 
together with Blue Bonnets Over the Border. 
There is something that quickens the blood in 
such tunes as Blue Bonnets and The Camp- 
bells are Coming; there is something pro- 
foundly stirring in the wail of a pibroch. So 
long as there are fighting Highlanders, we 
need have no fear that the ‘‘Campbells’’ will 
cease to come. 
MASSACHUSETTS woman allowed her 
self to be robbed of about one hundred 
dollars by the old game of letting two strangers 
hold her pocketbook as security while they 
divided with her the contents of a purse that 
they picked up in her presence. Hundreds of 
men who thought they were pretty shrewd 
have been swindled in a similar way by casual 
acquaintances who offered to help them dispose 
of counterfeit money that the group had 
‘*found.’’ In no ease of the kind does the victim 
deserve any sympathy. Why should he com- 
plain if, while he is himself trying to do a 
dishonest thing, some one equally dishonest, 
but sharper, ‘‘does’’ him? 
INCE the war began and the Panama 
Canal was opened to commerce the United | 


States has redistributed more foreign mer- |. 


| value of the foreign merchandise that we reéx- 
ported advanced from $35,000,000 in the year 


| that ended on June 30, 1914, to $161,000,000 
} |in 1920. We reéxported more merchandise in 


1913 than in any other year before the war, 
but it was worth only $37,377,791, or less than 


! one fourth as much as the amount that we 


reéxported in the last fiscal year. 
¢ ° 


THE “OLD DIPLOMACY” IN 


E spoke the other day of the failure of 
the League of Nations to perform its 
function as a bringer of peace and good 


will to Europe. That is owing to a number of 
causes, some of which we mentioned. It is 


EUROPE 
| 


| | probable that, if the United States were to go 


in, and if the European states, victors and van- 
| quished, were able to meet one another in-a 
| sincere and genuine spirit of confidence, the 
| League of Nations would actually serve the end 


for which it was created. Meanwhile the Euro- | 


| pean nations, not daring to wait for those desir- 
| able things to happen, have taken to securing | 
| their positions, so far as possible, against the 
dangers of the situation. France is especially 
| active. It has been disappointed both in the 
| League and in the Franco-Anglo-American 
alliance that M. Clémenceau thought he had 
| arranged. So it is doing what it can to keep 
Germany from reviving its Central European 
dream, or from realizing its new dream of a 
Russian alliance. French generals have helped 
Poland to maintain its independence both of 
Germany and of Russia, an independence on 
which France must stake its future in Europe. 
French agents have negotiated a military alli- 
ance with Belgium and a commercial agree- 
ment with Hungary that is intended to turn 
the face of that state to the west instead of to 
the north or the south or the east. Wherever | 
there is anything going on, diplomatically 
speaking, the hand of France is seen or sus- 
pected. France is trying to reéstablish more | 
cordial relations with Italy, which under | 
Signors Orlando and Nitti inclined to take the 
British view of European politics. The recent | 
conference between M. Millerand and Signor 
Giolitti was an important step in that direction. 

France, not strong enough to be the dictator 
of the Continent, hopes to make itself the 
director of its international affairs—not, we are 
convinced, from any motives that can properly 
be called imperialistic, but because, if it loses 
the whip hand in Europe, Germany is likely to 
seize it; and in that case France fears for its 
existence. It is unfortunate that the peace has 


| 


that under existing conditions the League is 
powerless to assist in bringing it about. For 
the present, diplomacy of an old and familiar 
sort, the diplomacy of Richelieu and of Bis- 
marck, is the only resource of European 
statesmen. 

Ss 8 


THE ITALIAN OUTBREAK 


VERYONE who has traveled in Italy 
E during the last two years, has brought 

back disturbing accounts of the economic 
situation in that country. Haly is not rich, 
and the cost of three years of modern warfare 
has seriously strained its resources. Indus- 
trially it is always at a disadvantage, for it 
has almost no coal and must depend for its 
fuel on the surplus of its neighbors’ mines 
—and nowadays there is rarely any surplus. 
The workers have found themselves overtaxed 
and underpaid, for, owing to the very high 
fixed costs of production, Italian employers 
have not found it possible to raise the wages 
of their men to the level of French or British 


content among the Italian workmen. Socialists 
and Communists have worked hard to use that 
discontent for their own political purposes. If 
the reports we get are to be depended on, the 
Communists, except here and there, have not 
| had much success, but the Socialists have had 
& good deal. Italian labor is not seriously dis- 
posed to try sovietism, but it is in earnest 
about having an important share in manag- 
ing all industrial establishments and about 
making such changes in the government as 
may be necessary in order to bring the new 
ideas to pass. 

The unanimity with which the metal work- 
ers seized and began to run the factories when 
on the plea of failing profits the owners tried 
| to close them shows that that state of mind | 
lis general among the workingmen of Italy, 
}and, moreover, that it has been capably 
| directed toward the ends in question. ‘There | 





not led to mutual confidence in Europe and | 


wages. There has long been smouldering dis- | 


led to believe that socialization would stim- 
ulate the workers to greater production and 
‘‘enhance tremendously Italian industrial 
prestige abroad.’’ Finally, Signor Giolitti, the 
premier, has taken sides with the workingmen 
and appointed a commission to draw up pro- 
| posals for a reorganization of Italian industry 
'on the principle of codperation or syndical 
control. Signor Giolitti, though never regarded 
as a radical, is a clever and politic old gentle- 
man, who ‘‘keeps his ear to the ground.’’ It 
is not likely that he would have taken the 
course he did if he had not believed it the 
popular course to take. 
It is fair enough to call the outbreak in Italy 
a reyolution—though it is an industrial and 
not a political revolution. Soviet government, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
other political nostrums of M. Lenine have no 
particular fascination for the Italian mind. 
But for the other Western countries the Italian 
| experiment bids fair to be much more impor- 
tant and much more worth watching than the 
Russian. Conditions, social, economic and polit- 
| ical, in Italy are much nearer to those in Eng- 
|land, France or America than the conditions 
in Russia are. The radical movement in the 
West is far more likely to follow the course 
it has taken in Milan and Turin than the 
course it took in Moscow. 
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THE BIBLE AND SHAKESPEARE 
ANY young writers hear that Lincoln 
formed his style on the Bible and 


M Shakespeare and think that the wisest 


course for them is to do likewise. We cannot 
fill our lives too full of the Bible—at any rate 
most of us to-day do not; and the stern, rugged, 
| vigorous, or sweet and tender, English of the 
Scriptures is as fruitful a model for literature 
as it is for life. But the case with Shakespeare 
is altogether different. His plays are an ex- 
haustless mine of delight for those who love 
| imaginative beauty, but they are bad models 
| for a young writer. Shakespeare was the rich- 
est and the most fertile poet the world has ever 
known. But his merits are inimitable._ 

If the young author is determined to pick 
out special models, he cannot do better than 
to choose the classical prose of the eighteenth 
century; prose that does not pretend to lofty 
imagination, but that is eminently simple, 
supple, easy and vigorous, the prose of Swift, 
Addison or Goldsmith. Yet far better than any 
particular models is a wide reading of great 
writers of very different types. Turn from 
Chaucer to Thackeray. Mix Dryden with 
Dickens. And let a sure and adequate English 
of your own flow out of the blending of the 
most various styles and temperaments. 

But more important than any study of models 
is the training and disciplining of your own 
mind. The greatest needs of a writer of the 
present day, of any day, are brevity and lucid- 
ity ; and the one essential preliminary to writ- 
ing clearly is to think clearly. The greatest 
writer of the world, from this point of view, 
said that the two main elements of style are 
precision and color. Color is the gift of God. 
But precision can be learned, and the way to 
learn it is to think out your subject clearly 
and accurately before you put pen to papes 

First, train yourself to the habit of expressing 
everything simply, energetically and directly. 
Then fix your whole soul on the great book of 
| life, the inexhaustible record of human passion 
| and emotion and experience. There was never 
| a better precept for an author than the intense, 
transfiguring line of Sir Philip Sidney: 

‘* *Fool,’ said my muse to me, ‘look in thy 
heart and write.’ ’”’ 
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| CHRISTIAN REUNION 


AST week we called attention to the liberal 
ie spirit in which the Lambeth Conference 
has approached the great problem of 
Christian reunion. We now present some of 
the main points of the bishops’ plan. 

At the outset the conference, speaking for 
itself, concedes in the broadest terms that the 
| members of every denomination and organiza- 
| tion holding the common faith are included in 

the catholic—that is, the universal—church. 
| It concedes also that their ministries are valid, 
| since the spirituality and growth of the Chris- 
| tian life that have resulted from them show 
| clearly that the blessing of God is and has 
| been upon them. The significance of those 
| concessions is that Episcopalians no “longer 
| hold, if indeed they ever held, that they are a 
| chosen people, sole representatives of the true 





chandise than it ever did before in the same is much significance also in the cabled report | faith, so set apart from others that they cannot 


length of time. 
same month, and just how much each affected | 


our trade we cannot learn from figures; but the | the socialization of industr y, Since they are , accepts the Holy Scriptures as containing all | 


no longer determined in their opposition to 


Both events occurred in the | that many of the Italian manufacturers are | associate with them as equals, 


What, then, is the ‘common faith’’? It | 





that is essential to salvation, the tenets of the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene creed and the two 
sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The basis is broad, for every one of the 
great denominations of Protestant Christen- 
dom holds those three points of belief. The 
walls of separation between them are made up 
of other matters. If there is to be reunion, the 
walls, though they need not be taken down, 
must be so breached that all who wish to visit 
a neighbor may do so at will. ~ 

The Lambeth plan suggests no extinction, 
subordination or absorption of any denomi- 
nation; no surrender or modification of any 
peculiar tenet. But reunion does mean a uni- 
fication of ministries. There can be no real 
reunion unless a clergyman of one denomina- 
tion becomes entitled to minister in any church 
of any denomination. That is the most difficult 
point, but it must be overcome if reunion is to 
be accomplished. 

Unification of the ministry can be effected in 
only one way: by every candidate’s accepting 
ordination from an authority that all recognize. 
The Lambeth Conference proposes Episcopal 
ordination as naturally offering the greatest 
advantages; not ordination according to the 
ritual of the Episcopal Church, but according 
to terms and forms to be proposed by the 
denominations themselves. No special author- 
ity to confer such ordination is claimed for the 
bishops or is required to be conceded by others. 
Candidates for the ministry would merely 
accept their admission to the holy oftice by the 
apostolic rite of the laying on of hands, and 
not only would thereafter be free to minister 
to their own people in their accustomed way 
but would find that by thus becoming ministers 
in one branch of Christ’s church they were not 
debarred from preaching to any other branch. 

In the whole plan there is nothing for a 
layman to do, nothing for him to yield. It is 
solely for the clergyman, and for him but a 
single act, which he may perform either at 
the time when he enters upon the ministry, 
or whenever in the course of it he determines 
to join the movement for reunion. After that 
act there is nothing different in the conduct of 
his holy office because of it; and all the church 
members, Parthians and Medes and Elamites, 
will continue to hear the gospel preached to 
them in ‘‘the tongue wherein they were born. ”’ 


os 


SPINNING TOPS 


Y some strange instinct that no psychol- 
B ogist has ever been able to account for, 
every boy in the United States is seized 
just at this time of year with an overwhelming 
desire to spin a top. All summer the ground 
has been hard and dry and admirably adapted 
to spinning tops, but the cosmic urge was lack- 
ing. The reopening of school was the sign. To 
be without a top now is to be a social outcast. 
Of all the implements of sport the top has 
changed least. It has the same form now that 
it had fifty years ago, is made of the same 
kind of wood and is spun in the same way. 
Nor has there been much if any change in the 
game. It is still the same old ‘‘peg-in-the- 
ring, ’’ the object of which is to split the other 
fellow’s top and save your own. 

Choosing a top was a serious business. The 
dealer must set out his whole stock for you to 
pick from, and every one must be delicately 
‘*hefted,’’ to make sure that you got the heav- 
iest. The wood must be carefully inspected 
for ‘‘checks’’ or other cracks, and the peg 
examined to see that it was sharp and was set 
firm and true. It was most desirable, in a 
matter of such moment, to have the advice 
and countenance of a trusted chum. 

The ‘‘boughten’”’ string was never good. It 
was always too light and slimpsy, and, for 
some reason that no boy’s mind could ever 
fathom, it had a wooden buttonmould on one 
end that the young and inexperienced used to 
place on the outside of their hand, with the 
string passing between the first and second 
fingers; after which a downward dart of the 
hand, followed by a sudden backward jerk, 
would set the top spinning in a most ladylike 
and amateur fashion. The first act of the 
initiated was to purloin a piece of father’s 
chalk line, sturdy and tight-twisted. In one 
end they made a knot, beyond which the pro- 
jecting fibres were soon frazzled to a fineness 
that when wet in the mouth assumed the shape 
of a water-color paintbrush. That end they 
laid carefully on one side of the peg, with the 
knot hugging it. They wound the rest on the 
cone, clear to the base, took a turn or two 
round the little finger, turned the top upside 
down and, with a full arm-and-shoulder swing 
and a follow-through of the whole body, drove 
it to the ground. 

But after all the ‘‘store’’ top was but a poor 
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thing—a mere stop-gap until] you could per- 
suade Charlie Burnham, the foreman in the 
handle factory, to turn you a real top from 
**linkum-vite.’’ Then at last you had some- 
thing: smooth, hard and twice as heavy as 
any other in town except that of the lucky 
chap whose father had made him one of box- 
wood. 

What battles royal followed, when your old 
warrior split every rival or drove it from the 
ring! And how happy you were because it was 
a hummer, too! 

How softly the days fade; how gently life 
robs us of the things we love, and yet leaves 
no sense of loss! Somewhere even now, tucked 
away in a forgotten bureau drawer where your 
mother put it, is that old battle-scarred veteran 
of a top that you once valued so highly. You 
can look at it now without a tear, but your 
mother could not. The thing that was lignum- 
vite, the wood and fibre of life, was not, as 
you supposed, the top, but the game itself: 
the great game of being a boy. 


a 
“CURRENT EVENTS 


(From September 16 to September 22) 


HE CAMPAIGN.—Gov. Cox traveled 
along the Pacific Coast during the week, 
speaking every day to large audiences. Senator 
Harding, speaking at Marion, attacked the 
policy of the present administration in Haiti 
and declared that our marine forces there had 
been called upon to kill ‘‘thousands’’ of Hai- 
tians. Secretary Daniels issued a formal state- 
ment denying Senator Harding’s charges. 
es 
OMAN SUFFRAGE. —The Connecticut 
Legislature repeated its ratification of the 
nineteenth amendment at. a special session 
- eonvened for that purpose by the governor. 
—Secretary Colby refused the petition of the 
antisuffragists to recall his proclamation de- 
claring the final ratification of the amendment. 
co 
HE SOCIALISTS.— The five Socialists 
recently expelled from the New York 
Assembly were all reélected at the special 
election. When the Assembly convened, three 
of them were once more expelled by vote of 
the Assembly, and the two who were not 
expelled promptly resigned their seats. 
cod 
OMB OU TRAGE. —On September 16, just 
at noon, there was a terrific explosion in 
Wall Street, New York, between the United 
States Assay Office and the building occupied 
by the banking firm of Morgan & Company. 
Thirty-three persons were killed at once or died 
from their injuries and more than a hundred 
were hurt more or less severely. All the build- 
ings in the vicinity were damaged. The prop- 
erty loss is put at $500,000 at least. The 
evidence points to a large bomb filled with 
picric acid or trinitrotoluol, concealed in a 
wagon standing at the curb and timed to ex- 
plode at noon, as the cause of the explosion. 
The opinion is general that the outrage was 
the work of anarchists or other criminal con- 
spirators, but up to September 23 the police 
had made no arrests of significance. 
e 


LLINOIS ELECTION. —The results of the 
Republican primary in Illinois proved to be 

80 close that they could be determined only by 
an official count. According to the unofficial 
returns, Oglesby, the candidate of the Lowden 
faction, had a slight lead for governor, and 
McKinley, also the candidate of the Lowden 
faction, had a somewhat larger lead for Senator. 


S 


EAT PACKERS.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has disapproved the plan 
suggested by the meat packers for reorganizing 
their stockyard interests on the ground that 
the plan would not affect the control of the 
yards by the packers. Argument in court upon 
the plan was fixed for October 5. 
ho 
AL STRIKES.—The policy committee 
of the United Mine Workers advised all 
mine workers who were out on ‘‘vacation’’ to 
return to the mines at once. The greater part 
of them did so, although some who had local 
grievances of their own still stayed out. 
o 


RANCE.-—- President Deschanel resigned 

his office on September 16. His health is 
so far impaired that he is unequal to the 
demands of the position. The Assembly to 
elect his successor was called to meet on Sep- 
tember 23. It was expected that M. Millerand, 
the premier, would be elected. 

o 


RELAND.— Mayor MacSwiney still lived 
after a hunger strike of six weeks. None of 
the men in the Cork prison who began their 
hunger strike at the same time had died up to 
September 23, though all were reported to be 
very weak.——Members of the auxiliary police 





force entered and wrecked the town of Bal- 
briggan, near Dublin, in retaliation for the 
recent murder of two policemen named Burke 
by Sinn Fein sympathizers. Two persons were 
killed and a number of buildings, including a 
large hosiery mill and many private houses, 
were burned. ——Street fighting was reported 
from Dublin, Belfast and Waterford. The 
attempt to bring moderate Republicans and 
Home Rulers together in a proposal for the 
self-government of Ireland that will satisfy all 
parties continued, not without hope of success. 
Ss 

REAT BRITAIN. —Conferences between 

Sir Robert Horne, president of the Board 
of Trade, and representatives of the coal miners 
reached no satisfactory result. The strike was 
called for September 27, and only the personal 
influence of the premier seemed likely to obtain 
any modification of the miners’ demands. The 
union of transport workers approved the 
miners’ position; the leaders of the railway 
men were ready to do so, but were inclined 
first to try mediation between the miners and 
the government. ° 


USSIA AND POLAND.—On September 

20 the peace parley between the Poles and 
the Russians opened at Riga. M. Joffe led the 
Russian delegation and M. Dombski the Polish. 
No armistice was declared, and fighting is likely 
to go on all the time that the conference is in 
session. The Poles are anxious to have Gen. 
Wrangel and Gen. Petlura, the Ukrainian 
leader, represented at Riga, but to that the 
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Bolsheviki have not consented. —— Dispatches 
from Warsaw announced several Polish vic- 
tories on the southern front. According to 
those reports the Red troops have been driven 
out of eastern Galicia and the Poles are in 
possession of Tarnopol, Brody and Lutsk. 


Dubno and Rovno, the other strong fortified | 


places in this region, are within gunshot of 
the Polish lines. Ukrainian troops were said to 
be coéperating with the Poles. ——A dispatch 
from Kovno said that the Communist working- 
men at Minsk had proclaimed a soviet republic 
of White Russia. ° 


TALY.—Premier Giolitti at length took a 

hand in the Italian industrial situation. He 
issued a decree for a mixed technical commis- 
sion, representing employers and employees 
alike, to draw up a proposal for the reorgani- 
zation of the industries affected, on the principle 
of syndical control. The employers, who were 
still unwilling to let the workingmen have 
part in the management, told the premier that, 
although they did not approve of his plan, 
they would submit to it. The premier replied 
that he would accept full responsibility. The 
conferences between the employers and the 
workmen succeeded in compromising other 
points of difference. The men accepted a sub- 
stantial increase of wages, and the General 
Federation of Labor agreed to order the men 
to surrender the factories they had seized and 
return to work under normal conditions. There 
was still some likelihood of trouble, however, 
over the question whether the employers might 
dismiss men whom they believed hostile to 
them. ——The fiftieth anniversary of the final 
achievement of Italian unity by the occupation 


of Rome by Victor Emmanuel was celebrated | 


by fétes in various cities of the country on Sep- 
tember 20.——The new constitution of Fiume 
has not yet been officially put into effect. 
D’Annunzio, as commander, holds absolute 
power there. 9 


EAGUE OF NATIONS. —The Council of 
the League met at Paris on September 16. 
Before it adjourned it had brought the repre- 
sentatives of Poland and Lithuania to promise 


‘that hostilities between those countries should 


cease pending a settlement of their differences 
through the agency of the League. Sweden 
and Finland also agreed to leave their dispute 
over the title to the Aland Islands to the in- 
vestigation and decision of the League.—— 
Roumania has officially acceded to the League; 
it makes the thirty-ninth state to do so. 





This ten-day test has shown to millions 
the way to whiter, safer teeth. It is a free 
test—you should make it. No other method 
known can do what Pepsodent does for 


teeth. 
To end the film 


The object is to fight the film, which 
dims the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. Dental science has worked years 
to do that. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not combat 
it satisfactorily, so brushing leaves much 
of it intact. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
| teeth to cause decay. 





One ingredient of Pepsodent is pepsin. 
Another multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva to digest the starch deposits 
which cling and form acid. 


| It also multiplies the alkalinity of the 
| saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. Two factors directly 
attack the film. One of them keeps teeth 
so highly polished that film cannot easily 
adhere. 


Pepsodent combines the best that modern 
science knows to combat the great tooth 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 











Make This Test 


Watch how your teeth respond 


All statements approved by authorities 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus all these troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing, despite the tooth brush. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found ways to combat film. High au- 
thorities have proved them by clinical and 
laboratory tests. 


The best dental opinion now approves 
these methods. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. Millions 
of people, as a result, now employ them 
daily. 

The methods are combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And a 10-Day Tube is 
offered free, so all who will may quickly 
know how much it means to them. 


Five Much Desired Effects 


destroyers. It has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. 


Watch it act 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat disappears. 

You will see several new effects, and the 
book we send will tell you what they 
mean. This is too important to forget. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 906, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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[fy le are looking forward - 
the day when you can 
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or baseball team, remember that 
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TO HIS MOTHER 


T was at Rouen that he decided to do it. 
Sitting in the quiet and comfort of the 
Y.M.C.A. hut, he reviewed the possi- 
bilities of the next few days and found 
them decidedly grim. His outfit was 
to go straight into action, and he 

determined to yield to an impulse that until now 

he had always resisted. He would write a farewell 
letter to his mother in case he should fall. 

His mother was a widow, and he was her only 
son. It seemed like giving in to death to write this 
letter—like signing his own death warrant. Yet if 
he should fall, there was one thing he wanted his 
mother to know. Slowly, and with infinite difficulty, 
he wrote his message. 

Only one passage concerns us, and its glory is 
such that all motherhood should know it. 

“Dear Mother. One thing especially I want you 
to know. Yours has been an unhappy life. Let this 
bring you joy. Your wish has always been my law. 
When I left home for business seven years ago, 
you told me that you wished me never to drink, 
gamble or swear. It was wise of you to use that 
word ‘wish.’ Just because it was not a command, 
but the anxiety of your great love to me, I have 
always respected it. From that day to this, I have 
never tasted strong drink, gambled, or sworn, or 
done anything else I felt you would be ashamed of. 
Dear mother, don’t grieve if I fall. I believe in 
Christ, and I shall go with a clean soul to God.” 

The letter was closed and sealed and dispatched 
to a friend, to be sent to his mother, if necessary. 
Before he slept that night he determined, on-his 
knees, to resist all gloomy forebodings. 

A week later orders came to his battalion that 
a strong German machine-gun post must be cap- 
tured. A Company was given the task, and failed. 
C Company, our young hero in command, was 
ordered to take the gun. Through a hail of bullets 
they swept to victory. 

A month went by, and the young officer was 
standing one day in the trenches. Snipers were 
busy, and he had been seeing that his men were 
not carelessly exposed at any point. Wearily he 
leaned against the back wall of the trench. Sud- 
denly came an impulse to move his position. He 
could not explain it; nevertheless he obeyed and 
swung round on his elbow. Ping’! A German bullet 
sank into the wall in the very spot against which 
his head had rested. So the days and nights went 
by with escape after escape. Still he struggled to 
maintain his confidence in life. 

Soon after the armistice he returned home. 
Never will he or his mother forget the night when 
—after much thought—he handed his mother that 
letter. She had shed many tears in life—but never 
such tears of perfect joy and pride. When they 
knelt together in overwhe ning gratitude it-was 
as if they heard a Voice saying, ‘Woman, behold 
thy son! Son, behold thy mother!” 
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THE SUPPER 


NDER Martha’s delicate skin the color 
burned more and more hotly as the ter- 
rible meal went on. She had not wanted 
to invite Ethel to supper, but mother 
had insisted upon it. She said that it 
was not courteous to accept invitations 

from Ethel and not invite her to her own home. Of 
course Martha had not meant for a second to make 
no return to Ethel; she had it all planned to invite 
her to the Lotus Lantern for tea some afternoon— 
to ask four other girls and have a private table 
especially decorated. She was saving the money 
from her allowance. And then mother had insisted 
that that was not right; that the only real courtesy 
was to invite her to a home meal. 

From beginning to end it had been one long 
torture. It had never entered Martha’s thought 
that mother would not dress for Ethel. Of course 
she never did for any of the other girls, but she 
knew how beautifully the Marshes lived. And then 
for her to wear just the blue voile that she wore 
on afternoons! And when Martha had whispered, 
“© mother, why didn’t you put on your silk?” 
she had looked hurt. 

Then there was the table. Mother had used the 
gold-band china, but—there was iced tea, and they 
had neither spoons nor glasses for iced tea. And 
why had she not buttered the rolls beforehand 
when they had no butter spreaders. And the chil- 
dren—Don would insist upon telling about the ball 
game and saying, “‘Us fellers are doing some prac- 
tice,I’ll tell the world that.’”’? When he had said it 
five times, Martha remarked quietly, ‘‘I think you 
have told the world sufficiently, Don’; and then 
mother had looked hurt over that. 

But Joan and Betty were worse yet. Betty had 
cried out, ‘““O goody, prune suffle!”” And Joan had 
giggled and improvised, 

‘The girl with the ruffle 
She wanted some suffle,’’ 
and expected people to laugh! Martha had not 
laughed. She had told Ethel, again very quietly 
and clearly, that mother’s sponge cakes always 
went with sougié. Ethel had not seemed to mind 
any of it, but that was Ethel. It was a relief to 
Martha that Ethel had an evening engagement 
and could not stay long after supper. She said 
good-by to everyone and declared that she had 
had the loveliest time, and would they ask her 
again, please? And mother had answered exactly 

as if it had been Grace or Molly: ‘There will be a 

place for you any time, dear.’ 

As Martha came back from walking to the 
corner with Ethel, she heard Joan’s voice—Joan’s 
voice had a singularly carrying quality. 

“I never thought I’d have a sister who’d be a 
snob! Ethel’s all right—she liked it. I can tell. 
We’d have had a real good time with her, but 
Martha just went and spoiled it by her snobbing.” 

Martha stood, startled, with her hand upon the 
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THE MAYFLOWER’S FLAG 


URING preparations for celebrating the 
tercentenary of the sailing of the Pilgrims 
it has been discovered that the painting of 

the Mayflower in the Houses of Parliament depicts 
the ship flying the modern Union Jack. The present 
Union Jack, Munsey’s Magazine explains, did not 
come into existence until 1801, at the time of the 
union of Ireland with Great Britain, when the 
cross of St. Patrick was added to the British flag. 

In many ways the sailing of the Mayflower was 
an event in England’s history, but how different 
that history would have been had the example of 
the Pilgrims been followed by certain other men 
who had made up their minds to join William 
Brewster and his companions! Wearied by civil 
and religious strife in England, Oliver Cromwell 
and John Hampden were preparing to set out for 
America, when Archbishop Laud procured an 
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LACROSSE 
October gives the Indian 
game a place— 
The sport that calls for 
heart and sinew steeled. 
-With pass and catch, in 
swift, elusive grace, 
The lithe lacrosse men 
canter down the field. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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order from Charles I forbidding them to leave. 
That proclamation of May 1, 1638, declared that 
the king, being informed that many persons went 
yearly to New England to escape ecclesiastical 
authority, ordered that no one should henceforth 
pass without a license and a testimonial of con- 
formity from the minister of his parish. 

It was this same Charles I who, in 1634, issued 
another proclamation forbidding any but royal 
ships to fly the Union Jack —the old flag of the 
English and Scottish crosses. Queen Anne, in 1707, 
ordered merchant ships to fly a red flag with the 
Union Jack in a canton at the upper corner thereof. 
This is the British red ensign, with which we are 
so familiar in our harbors. 

Originally the name “jack” was given to the 
small upright spar in the ship’s bows from which 
the flag was flown when going into action. Gradu- 
ally the term came to be applied to any flag of 
noble size that had the cross of St. George next 
to the staff. The Union Jack with the crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew supplanted the St. George’s 
jack on the accession of James I, when the crown 
of Scotland was united with that of England. 
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THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


HE trail that leads to a thief is often tortuous, 

but that identification sometimes hinges on 

the most trivial circumstances is illustrated 

in a story from The Recollections of a Police Mag- 

istrate in the Canadian Magazine. A railway sta- 

tion at a small town in Ontario had been robbed 

and, besides some money, a number of express 
orders and railway tickets had been taken. 

Before the numbers of the stolen orders had 
been reported, one of the orders was cashed in 
Toronto by a woman who signed her name as 
“Warren.” The teller could not give a description 
of the woman but remembered that another young 
woman, who was also at the wicket, had given a 
little smile of recognition to the woman who was 
getting the money. It was easy to find the second 
woman, but she proved to have no recollection of 
the person wanted, except that she had attended 
business college with her for a short time two 
years before. She could not remember her name, 
but promised to try to recall it. A few hours after- 
wards she was still unable to recall the name, but 
she remembered having seen the girl write it on 
the wall of the cloak room of the college. 

At the spot described the name was found. The 
principal of the college remembered something of 
the girl and thought she had been staying with 
friends in Toronto. The city directory was next 
consulted, but of the five families of the name in 
the city none had a Margaret, and it was a Mar- 
garet that was wanted. It was decided to call on 
all the addresses. The first one was that of a house 
showing signs of wealth and responsibility. It 
hardly seemed worth while, but the inspectors 
touched the bell, and almost immediately a refined- 
looking young woman answered. 

“Is Miss Margaret —— here?” they politely in- 
quired. 

“That is my name.” 

It was a shock to the inspectors, but they pro- 
ceeded .quickly with their questions. Indignant 
denial was the first attitude. Then slowly came 
the admissions. She had cashed the check for a 
young man with whom she had attended a country 
school many years before. She led the way to a 
lodging house in a near-by street, where the in- 
spectors captured two men and seized the rest of 
the stolen goods. One of the men a year previous 
had been a station master at the place that was 
robbed. 

Miss Margaret little thought, when she wrote 
her name on the wall, that she was laying a trap 
to land her friend and one of his chums in prison. 
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MR. PEASLEE CONFESSES PREJUDICE 


66 HERE’S an old sayin’,” remarked Caleb 
Peaslee, “that you can’t tell by the looks 
of a toad how fur he e’n jump.” 

Deacon Hyne signified that he had heard some- 
thing of the sort and desired to know, first, what 
Caleb was trying to get at, and, second, what 
toads had to do with it, anyway. 

“T used to try,’ Caleb went on, “to sort of make 
judgment wait on facts, and not to ever make up 
my mind hard and fast ’bout anybody or anything 
till I had somethin’ solid to go on—but I’d know. 
Lately I’ve found m’self givin’ snap judgment 
oftener’n I wish I did. Gettin’ old, mebbe, and 
childish.” 

The deacon made a grunt that might have meant 
anything. 

“Now,” Caleb went on, “you take that young 
feller that’s been stoppin’ with us f’r the last four 
weeks—somethin’ or other in a bank in the city. 
He’s paid his bills every week, and he ain’t given 
a mite of trouble ’bout what he’s had to eat, nor 
when he had it—not meaning to say that my wife 
don’t have a plenty on the table, and it’s ready at 
mealtimes, too.” 

‘You'd better not!” growled Mr. Hyne. 

“T wa’n’t cal’latin’ to,” Caleb assured him, with 
nervous promptness. ‘‘What I was aimin’ to bring 
out was that he ain’t been a bit fussy, and yit, with 
nothin’ in the world to go on, I kind of set him 
down as bein’ no gret account.” 

Caleb paused a moment, probing his reasons. 

“Mebbe,” he summed it up at last, “the most I 
had agin him was his everlastin’ pride in keepin’ 
so clean. A speck of dirt on his hands seemed to 
fret him crazy, almost, and he’d put off up to his 





room and scrub ’em clean, no matter how much in 
a hurry he was to go anywhere, nor how long he 
kep’ folks waitin’ for him. 

“And the same way ’bout his clothes, too—you 
let him get a mite of dust on the sleeve of his coat, 
and he’d go out on the back piazza and brush. 

“And as fr mud,” said Caleb, warming to his 
text, “you’d think, fr’m the way he walked round 
mud puddles, and the way he picked his feet up 
dainty, that mud was rank pison! It kind of 
thorned me to see how he acted. 

*“Knowin’ what you do, now, ’bout. how I felt 
and thought ’bout him, mebbe you e’n bring your- 
self to understand my feelin’s when I saw him 
this mornin’. I’d been over to ’Lish Grant’s and 
come back over the hill, and when I topped it I 
e’d hear a sound like a youngster cryin’, and I 
made what haste I could; and when I got there, it 
was our boarder and old Mis’ Sadderly and that 
boy that lives with her. 

“Seems the old lady and the boy had started to 
carry home a wash fr’m them summer folks at 
Bendix’s, and they’d jealoused it might be a mite 
shorter t’ go ’cross by the brook, ’stead of round 
by the mill road; and when they come to cross the 
plank bridge, one side had gin way and let the 
boy into the water. In goin’ down he pulled the old 
lady and the basket, both, in with him! 

“No, they wa’n’t in no real danger, ’s I know of, 
for there ain’t over six inches of water in the brook 
this time of year, but there was a good foot of mud 
underneath it, and soft ’nough to bog a water bug; 
but the old lady is sort of in years and scared easy, 
and the boy, after all, ain’t nothin’ but a child, so 
they was makin’ sort of heavy weather of gettin’ 
out again when the boarder happened along. 

‘‘Near’s I c’d make out fr’m the old lady, snufflin’ 
and tryin’ to talk at the same time, he hadn’t 
stopped f’r anything—he’d jest jumped into that 
mess of mud and water and hove her and the -boy 
and the washing out onto the bank, same’s you’ve 
seen ’em heave out alewives when they’re runnin’ 
in the spring. And I must say, he looked it! 

‘*F’r a neat-as-wax man he was in the wuss mess 
I ever saw, I sh’d say. He was jest one gawm of 
mud clear to his waist, and his hands was drippin’ 
mud fr’m every finger. He gin one look at himself 
and looked at me kind of out of one corner of his 
eyes. Then he says, sly like: 

“*Wal, Mr. Peaslee,’ he says, ‘you like my looks 
better’n usual, don’t you?’ he says. ‘I ain’t too neat 
to suit you now, am I?’ . 

“And then he laughed, and after a minute so did 
I, fr all the dig he’d jest gin me. I’ve never been 
more mistook in a pusson in all my life—never!” 

Deacon Hyne pondered a moment. 

“TI don’t see,” he submitted dully, ‘‘what toads 
had t’ do with it, anyway.” 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER 


AST summer, writes a friend of The Companion, 
we were marooned in the mountains near 
Kiukiang, China. On top of the mountain 

called Kuling there is a settlement of three or four 
hundred bungalows, and here foreigners who live 
in the East often come to escape the excessive 
heat. For many miles in every direction Kuling is 
covered with a dense growth of brush, ferns and 
low trees. Large tigers and leopards are known to 
frequent the more secluded parts of the mountain 
and are a constant menace to the life and property 
of the poor people who live among the foothills. 

The Chinese as well as other Orientals have a 

curious superstition that the tiger is an official 





THE MOUNTAIN ROAD WHERE THE 
ADVENTURE OCCURRED 


sent back to this world by the gods to punish 
wicked men who have committed some crime and 
fled from justice. This superstition saved a life 
last summer. 

In August two Chinese, Little Feng and Hu the 
Fat, went to Half Ear Peak to collect a debt of 
fifteen dollars that was owing to Feng. They were 
walking on a rather lonely path when suddenly a 
large tiger sprang upon Hu and bore him to the 
ground. Hu recalls distinctly the feel of the soft 
yellow fur and the hot breath; and he says that 
the tiger had a black collar stripe round its throat. 
The tiger stood over him with claws buried in his 
neck mouthing him as a cat does a mouse. 

Hu’s cry, “Tiger!” brought Little Feng to his 
rescue. Feng had only his foreign umbrella and 
his wits. However, running up, he boldly tapped 
the tiger on the head and stood there dramati- 
cally waving his umbrella and shouting as if toa 
deaf person: “You have made a mistake! You 
have made a mistake! Hu is a good man!” 

The tiger, puzzled and overawed by this show 





of bravery, jumped off into the brush. Feng helped 
Hu to his feet and started him up the path. The 
tiger then did a rather unusual thing: it began fol- 
lowing them. Feng, true to his belief, again turned 
and shouted, “Hu is indeed a good man! Seek the 
evildoer and let us alone!” 

Feng said afterwards that atiger is a reasonable 
creature, for the beast gave one leap and was gone. 
They carried Hu to the foreign hospital at Kuling, 
injected serum and bandaged him. Within a month 
he was about the hospital walks with his little 
grandson beside him. 

We tried in vain to get a photograph of Feng, 
who said that he was not afraid of a tiger but that 
he was afraid of “that glass-eyed camera.” 
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“DICK MARTIN’S ACT” 


Tex man who fails to take proper care of 
domestic animals in this generation finds 
himself an object of contempt. Should he be 
cruel, the law punishes him. And yet, as a con- 
tributor points out, it was only one hundred years 
ago that the first law for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals was enacted. For a time it became a 
source of ridicule to the people of London, England, 
where the first efforts were made to enforce it. 

Richard Martin, a Member of the House of 
Commons, known to England and Ireland as one 
of the most irresponsible parliamentary gentlemen 
of his time, introduced, in January, 1820, the bill 
for the protection of animals against cruelty. He 
was known as the Lord of Connemara, and his 
home was in County Galway, Ireland, where in a 
rugged fashion he exercised feudal sway over his 
tenants, whose affections were centred upon him 
despite his hard drinking and gambling and his 
reckless life. He squandered money until he im- 
poverished his great estates, and he always was 
but one jump ahead of a debtor’s prison. 

Deep down in this man’s heart, however, there 
was a sincere love for the animals that helped him 
in his needs or made possible the pleasures of the 
chase; and, in consequence, he introduced his bill 
to prevent cruelty. Without much discussion the 
bill became a law, and all London laughed at it as 
“Dick Martin’s Act.’’? The officials charged with 
the enforcement of the law laughed at it and 
ignored it. Not so with the Lord of Connemara. 
When in London he was relentless in seeking out 
persons guilty of cruelty and in haling them into 
court, where he insisted on their punishment. 

At the adjournment of Parliament Dick Martin 
managed to evade process servers and, in time, to 
reach his own estate in Galway. Here he was 
monarch of all he surveyed, and he enforced the 
anticruelty act to his heart’s content. He consulted - 
neither sheriff nor judge nor constable, but made 
his own arrests and established his own prison 
where offenders served their sentences. About 
two years ago when traveling along this rugged 
Galway coast, I became interested in the ruin of 
an ancient fortalice on the shores of Ballynahinch 
Lake and inquired what its history was. 

“?Tis Dick Martin’s prison,” a native explained, 
“where he ust to—Lord be good to his soul—lock 
up the boys when they bate a horse or a dog or 
kicked a goat after it bucked them.” 

Within a few years after the passage of his anti- 
cruelty bill, the Lord of Connemara’s profligacy 
compelled him to flee from his native shores, and 
he died in Boulogne in 1834—with the whole world 
his debtor as the father of a great humanitarian 


idea. 
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MANHANDLING THE PROFITEERS 


V Tot an Gen. Leonard Wood was in control 
of affairs in Cuba, one of his chief cares 
was the provisioning of the island. The 

rations that he issued, says Mr. Eric Fisher Wood 

in his life of Gen. Wood, arrested actual starva- 
tion, and very soon provisions began to come from 
the ordinary sources and by the ordinary ways. 

As the supply increased, however, there was no 

diminution of prices. Gen. Wood sent for the alder- 

men representing the different wards of the city; 
and he also summoned the butchers. 

‘“‘How much do you charge for meat?” 

“Ninety cents a pound, sefior.’”’ 

‘*What does it cost you?” 

There was hesitation and a shuffling of feet; 
then one of the butchers said in a whining voice: 

‘Meat is very dear, Your Excellency.” 

“How much a pound?” 

“It costs us very much, and —” 

“How much a pound?” 

“Fifteen cents, Your Excellency; but we have 
lost much money during the war and —” 

“So have your customers. Now meat will be sold 
at twenty-five cents a pound, and not one cent 
more. Do you understand ?” 

Then, turning to the aldermen, he charged them 
to see that this order was carried out to the letter, 
unless they wanted to be expelled from office. 

Thenceforward meat was sold in the markets at 
twenty-five cents. A similar reduction was made 
in the price of bread, vegetables and all food prod- 
ucts. It was the first showing of the master hand 
to the public, and confidence in the American 
methods of administration strengthened rapidly. 
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A LITTLE MORE INFORMATION 
NEEDED 


“Tove suddenness with which the great war 
broke out, and the confusion of mind that 
overtook persons who were not in a position 
to follow closely the course of events day by day, 
is amusingly shown by this sfory told in Every- 
body’s Magazine. ~ 

A British administrative official, stationed in a 
village in the interior of Africa, just after the out- 
break of the war received the following telegram 
from his bureau chief: “War declared. Arrest all 
enemy aliens at once.” 

Two days later the bureau chief was handed 
the following reply: “Have arrested two French- 
men, a Dutchman, three Germans, two Americans, 
a Polander, three Russians and an Italian. Please 
tell me whom we are at war with?” 


ee 
WHY NOT LET HIM BRING IT IN? 


T was washing day, says the Argonaut, and 

I mother had kept John home from school to 
look after the baby. She sent the children into 

the garden to play, but it was not long before cries 
disturbed her. 

“John, what is the matter with baby now?” she 
inquired from the washtub. 

“T don’t know what to do with him, mother,” 
replied John; ‘the’s dug a hole in the driveway 
and now he wants to bring it into the house.” 
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THE DOLL THAT SAVED 
A REGIMENT 
BY MIRIAM COCKE 


told Beth when the little girl, who 

had come from her Northern home 
to visit in the South, found a shabby old 
doll in the garret of the big house. 

The doll’s name was Elmira. She had 
rosy cheeks and bright blue eyes. When 
grandmother, whose name was Mary 
Morse, was a little girl Elmira was her 
greatest treasure. All through the hard, 
dreary days of the Civil War the bright- 

‘eyed doll never grew pale and never 
ceased to smile. Mary’s mother said that 
it made you feel cheerful to look at her. 

People in those days were glad enough 
to find something that would make them 
cheerful. ‘There was fighting every where, 
and food and clothes and everything else 
were hard to get. 

One day, while Mary was playing with 
Elmira on the front porch, a tall officer 
of the Northern army came clattering up 
the driveway on a big black horse. When 
Mary’s mother came out he asked her 
whether she could let him have some 
supper. Camp fare was poor, he ex- 
plained, and he was very hungry. 

At first Mrs. Morse shook her head. ‘‘I 
am afraid there is nothing to give you,’’ 
she said. But she called old Mammy 
Dilsey, the colored cook. 

Mammy Dilsey looked very hard at the 
blue uniform. Then she settled the strings 
of her huge calico apron. ‘‘I don’t like to 
see folks hungry,’’ she said. ‘‘I reckon 
I can find him something. ’’ 

And find him something she did ; for an 
hour later the tall colonel sat down toa 
supper of hoecake, scrambled eggs and 
a potful of steaming ‘‘coffee,’’ made from 


"Tor is a story that grandmother 





flamed, 








browned sweet potatoes by a war-time 
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receipt. 

The officer ate heartily, and when he 
got up to go he thanked Mary’s mother 
and made a deep bow to her and Mary and to 
Elmira, the doll. Then he turned, with another 
deep bow, to Mammy Dilsey. 

‘*Tf I can ever do you a favor in return,’’ he 
said, ‘‘let me know. ’’ 

Mammy Dilsey told him promptly that there 
was a favor he could do her then and there. 
He could give her a passport to go the next 
week through the Northern lines and visit her 
son upstate, who was ill and needed her. 

The officer was as good as his word. He 
wrote out a passport and handed it to her. 
Then he rode away. 

The next day the news reached Mary’s home 
that a large number of Confederate soldiers in 
a camp about ten miles away were suffering 
greatly from chills and fever, and that no 
quinine could be had for them. 

Now, quinine was ten dollars an ounce at 
that time, but Mary’s mother set her chin and 
looked determined. ‘‘They shall have it,’’ she 
said. 

In different ways—by buying, by borrowing 
and by begging—she managed to get hold of a 
large quantity of the precious medicine. ‘‘ But 
now,’’ she said, ‘‘how am I to get it to the 
camp 9”? 

‘*Can’t Mammy Dilsey take it ?’’ asked 
Mary. 

Mrs. Morse shook her head. ‘‘It would be 
taken away from her before she got through 
the Northern lines,’’ she said. 

What was to be done? All four of them— 
Mary and Mary’s mother and Mammy Dilsey 
and Elmira—looked solemn and anxious. ‘They 
could think of no plan. 

Then Mary discovered that Elmira was spill- 
ing her sawdust, and she promptly forgot about 
the soldiers. 

‘*Look, it’s all showering out of her side!’’ 
she said. 

That gave Mrs. Morse and Mammy Dilsey 
an idea. Both thought of the same plan almost 
at the same moment. Elmira should carry the 
quinine to the suffering regiment! 

At first Mary did not understand; then she 
saw what they meant to do. They were going 
to empty the sawdust out of Elmira and put 
quinine in its place. 

‘*Will Elmira mind ?’’ she asked a little trem- 
ulously, It did not seem altogether fair, some- 
how. But when she thought about the sick 
soldiers, and when she saw that Elmira still 
looked bright-eyed and cheerful she gave her 
consent; though she ran upstairs and hid when 
the time came to take the sawdust out. 

When Elmira was ready to go she looked as 
plump and happy as if nothing whatever had 
happened. But now a new difficulty arose. If 
Mammy Dilsey carried the doll, she would cer- 
tainly be suspected, for what should an old 














woman want with a doll? 
There seemed to be no way 
out of it but for Mary 
herself to go, too; a little 
girl with a doll would not 
cause any surprise. 

At first Mrs. Morse said 
that she could not possibly 
consent to that plan. But 
in the end she did. Her 
own uncle lived not far 
from the place where 
Mammy Dilsey was go- 
ing, and it was arranged 
that mammy should take 
Mary to him and leave 
her there until it was time to come home. The 
couple had some trouble in getting through 
the lines. Mammy Dilsey had her passport, 
to be sure, but when the soldier on duty saw 
Mary with Elmira in her arms he frowned. 
He took the travelers to the colonel’s tent. 

The colonel proved to be the same officer 
who had eaten supper at Mary’s home. When 
he looked up and saw the forlorn pair at the 
door he knew them at once. 

‘*Let them go on through,’’ he said. His 
tone was gruff, but his eyes twinkled a little. 





THE YOUNG COLUMBUS 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


HE little son of the weaver went up and down the room — 

Two paces out, two paces back, to the drone of the driving loom. 
His hands were deft with the shuttle, but his fancy wandered free — 
He was full of an old, old wonder: What lies beyond the sea? 


In the open door of the cottage he saw a picture framed — 
The sweep of the waters wide and blue when the western skyline 


With a golden pathway shining when tke sun was very low. 
He shaded his eyes to watch it: Where does the bright way go? 


Down on the wharves at evening he marked the turning tide, 
The long waves pulling outward slow, the water surging wide, 
Forever drawn to the distance, and restless evermore. 

He sat and mused in the twilight: 


The little son of the weaver wove on, the long years through, 
And, watching still and wondering still, to manhood’s stature grew; 
He traced with trembling finger dry scroll and map and chart. 
What lies beyond the sea? he said, the old dream in his heart. 


The long tides swung to seaward, 
He gathered ships for his going because he could not rest. 

The white sails filled and fluttered; the old shores dimmed behind; * 
He set his course unflinching for the goal that he must find. 


America, my country! the years are very long, 

But still we lift our praise to-day, and still we sing our song 
For him, the weaver’s little son, who questioned wistfully: 
What’s over on the other side? What lies beyond the sea? 
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What of that other shore? 


the wind drew to the west. 
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‘*You saved my regiment,’’ he said 
gratefully. Then he took his leave. 

But when he was halfway down the 
steps he turned suddenly and came back. 
Walking over to the little chair where 
Elmira sat straight and smiling, he paused, 
squared his shoulders, and gave her a 


smart salute! 
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DUCKY WADDLES 
BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


OWN the road very fast went Ducky 
D Waddles. Her tail looked rather 
ragged, for she had caught it in 
the fence, but she did not care. The truth 
is, she was running away. Chicken Cluck 
and Talky Turkey and Gabby Guinea 
had made fun of her because she did not 
walk with her toes turned out; and so she 
was leaving her former friends forever. 

Suddenly she heard in the distance a 
great clucking and gobbling — the barn- 
yard was awake. She could not help snif- 
fling a little; it was hard to leave the only 
home she had ever known. 

Presently she heard the sound of feet 
behind her. ‘‘So you’re running away, 
Ducky Waddles? ’’ cried Chicken Cluck 
and Talky Turkey and Gabby Guinea 
together. ‘‘ And on those ridiculous legs!’’ 

‘**I’m out for a walk,’’ Ducky Waddles 
said stiffly. She really thought she was. 

**So are we,’’ they said. 

Soon they came to some tall grass. 
Chicken Cluck and Talky Turkey and 
Gabby Guinea stalked through it easily 
enough, but Ducky Waddles floundered 
dreadfully. The others laughed at her. 

‘*Poor Ducky Waddles!’’ they cried. 

After that they came to a stretch of 
sand. It was easy enough for the others to 
walk through, but not for Ducky Waddles. 








One young officer looked 
doubtfully at the doll, but 
he had to obey orders. In 
a few minutes more Mam- 
my Dilsey and Mary were 
free to go on their way 
with their precious charge. 

They reached the end 
of their journey in safety 
and took the medicine to 
the regiment that was in 
such sore need. Poor El- 
mira looked very limp 
and flabby when she was 
handed back to Mary ; but 
Mary had saved all the 
sawdust and brought it with her, and before 
long Elmira was entirely herself again. 

Not long after Mary had gone back home 
the war came to a close. One summer evening, 
when she was again playing on the porch with 
Elmira, she heard a sound of clattering hoofs. 
Another officer was dashing up the driveway 
on horseback ; but this one wore gray instead 
of blue. He was a Confederate colonel and 
had come, he explained, to thank the Morses 
for their courage and kindness in getting the 
quinine through the Northern lines to him. 





‘*Poor, poor thing!’’ the others cried. 

Later on the quartette came to a fallen 
log. Three of them stepped over the log 
with no trouble at all, but Ducky Waddles 
fell back again and again. At that her 
companions laughed so hard that they had to 
cover their bills with their wings. 

Just then it began to rain. 

‘* Dear, dear! ’’ cried the chicken and the 
turkey and the guinea. 

Ducky Waddles paddled along contentedly, 
but the others were wretched. 

After a while they came to some mud. 

‘‘Oh, worse than ever!’’ said the unhappy 
ones. ‘‘We shall soil our feathers dreadfully !’’ 

But the little duck waddled along happily 
through the mud. The others came slipping 
and slopping after her. 

The mud ended in a deep, wide puddle. 

**Alas!’’ said the three in despair. ‘‘ We 
shall be drowned here, indeed we shall!’’ 

But as for Ducky Waddles, she stepped in and 
began to swim. The wind ruffled her feathers, 
and she looked very graceful and glad. 

Halfway out, Ducky Waddles looked back 
over her shoulder. ‘‘ Since you can’t come 
across, ’’ she said, ‘‘you’d better come round. ’’ 

Then Chicken Cluck and Talky Turkey and 
Gabby Guinea marched sadly round the edge 
of the puddle in a disconsolate line. 

‘Ducky Waddles,’’ they said, ‘‘never again 
will we call your legs ridiculous!’’ 

And never again did Ducky Waddles run off. 











The Merchant 


Verse and Drawing by 
L. J. Bridgman 


Mr. Robin had opened a beautiful 
shop 

And stocked it with wares from 
our own garden crop. 

On counters and shelves and in 
boxes and kegs 

He had set out for sale fancy 
butter and eggs; 

Gay bachelor’s buttons and Indian 

; pipes ; 

Lady’s slippers of pink, all in moc- 
casin types; 

Natty spurs for the larks, pretty 
bells for the hares ; 

Neat cow slips, and fox gloves in 
fours or in pairs. 

Mr. Fox went to shop. “Mr. Robin,” 
said he, 

“You do not keep cat tails ; and 
why should that be?” 

“Not for worlds would I keep,” 
cried the bird, very pale, 

“ A cat in my store, sir — not even 
its tail!” 
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«, Price List 
ea Quaker Oats 1* 
Two Eg¢s 8¢ 
Bacon anak ¢gs 14* 


One Chop 12 4 













Pieceor Fish 8¢ 


dishes. 


Oats. 


Costs 60c per 1,000 calories 


Ten times the 





Would Men Pay 


That difference if they knew? 


Suppose a price list showed the cost of the main breakfast 
And other dishes cost 8 to 14 times a dish of Quaker 
Which would the man choose, do you think ? 


Then the children — Quaker Oats 
is ideal food for them. It is almost 
a complete food — the greatest food 
that grows. It is rich in elements 
which other breakfasts lack. 


This one-cent dish is supreme food 
for a child. 


cost 







O one employed about the 
N Sullet Electric Works knew 

precisely why Jim Madden 
held a grudge against Rob Martin. 
It might have been because Rob was a ‘‘Tech’’ 
student employed in the works during his hol- 
idays only, or because he ‘‘kept hisself to his- 
self,’? as Madden remarked, or because Rob 
always washed himself before going home from 
work, or simply because Jim was Jim, a strong 
youth noted for ‘‘pure cussedness,’’ while Rob 
was Rob, a youth who did not look so strong 














Food is measured by calories, the 
energy unit. Quaker Oats yield 1,810 
calories per pound, while round steak 
yields 890. 


Meat, egg and fish foods average 
in cost, per 1,000 calories, about ten 
times Quaker Oats. 


fasts. 








Costs 50c 
per 1,000 calories 


Consider these facts in your break- 
The best body - builder and 
best vim-food is the oat. 
finest oat dish—Quakér Oats— may 


Yet the 


Costs 50c per 1,000 calories cut breakfast cost 90 per cent. 


Serve the costlier foods at dinner. 
food of foods, which everybody needs. 





Large Package Quaker Oats 
equals in calory value— 
About 89 eggs, 
or 17 lbs. mackerel, 
or 7 lbs. round steak, 
or 9 lbs. veal cutlet, 
or 21 lbs. potatoes. 











Start the day on the 





Costs 64c 
per 1,000 calories 


Quaker Oats 


Rich, plump, flavory grains alone 


Quaker Oats is flaked from queen grains only. 


grains are discarded. 

bushel of choice oats. 
Get this super-grade. 

vastly more inviting. 


All the puny, insipid 


We get but ten pounds of these flavory flakes from a 


It costs no extra price, and it makes the oat dish 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 














and did look very amiable. 

With great impartiality the workmen watched 
| Jim ‘‘picking on Rob,’’ for they disliked Jim 
|and they were suspicious of Rob, the ‘‘rich 
| man’s son.’’ What was he working for? It did 
| not seem natural. Wanted to learn the business 
| thoroughly, did he? And when he had learned 
| it, would he not be just one more of those per- 
| nicious expert bosses who make things uncom- 
| fortable for workingmendy knowing too much! 


; | They liked Rob personally, but they viewed 
-|him as one of a different species; and if he 


could not defend himself against Jim Madden, 
what business was it of. theirs? 

If Rob did not defend himself, he at least did 
not seem to suffer from Jim’s gibes. He was 
placid when Jim addressed him as ‘‘ Tech- 
noodle,’’ placid when Jim sneered at ‘‘ dudes 
that wear yaller shoes,’’ and provokingly 
placid when Jim, proceeding from pleasantry 
to attempted assault, somehow failed to dig his 
elbow into Rob’s ribs. They were working at 
the same bench when this occurred. 

Jim glared at Rob and soon tried again to 
give him an elbow punch. This time a strange 
thing happened, for Rob moved his elbow as 
Jim ‘‘ crowded,’’ and the youth whose ribs 
suffered was Jim. He gasped and stared, the 
workmen on the other side of the bench grinned 
and laughed, and all the time Rob was appar- 
ently as placid as before. 

For this Jim must be revenged. That after- 
noon, as a dozen employees, including the two 
boys, were going home across the vacant lots 
that lay between the works and the town, 
Jim amused himself by tossing burdock burs 
against Rob’s rough clothing. 

Each big bur stuck beautifully, but only for 
a moment, for Rob patiently picked them off 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 











THE HEAVY ARMATURE HAD DONE 
ITS WORK 


as fast as Jim threw them on. When at last 
the elder boy wearied of the sport, Rob had 
nearly a double handful massed together. 

Jim shouldered alongside of Rob then, lifted 
his cap in derisive imitation of Rob’s way of 
bowing to a lady, and inquired, ‘‘Well, what’s 
his mammy’s boy going to do with the burs?’’ 

‘* This! ’’ said Rob, and with both hands 
he clapped the whole mass on Jim’s hair. 
| How the men laughed! ‘‘He’s too smart for 
| you, Jim!’ ‘He can lick you, too, Jim!” 
| ‘*Best keep yourself to yourself, Jim!’’ were 
some of their comments, for the men would 
have liked to start a fuss. And for this, too, 
Jim was determined to be revenged! 

It lacked quarter of an hour to closing time 
the next afternoon when Rob’s. foreman came 
to the bench and said, ‘‘Martin, I want you 
and a couple more to help me bring out the 
rest of those armatures in the ‘dry,’ ’’ as they 
called the hot room in which armatures are 
kept until the insulation is dried. 

‘*All right, I’ll be there in half a minute,’’ 
said Rob briskly, and the foreman turned away 
to another part of the floor. 

Though Rob at once secured a truck and 

















THE FALL OF THE ARMATURE 
=— 


began to move the lighter arma- 
tures, the whistle blew before the 
work was finished. 

‘*Let the rest go till to-morrow, 
Martin,’’ said the foreman, coming up to the 
‘‘dry’’ for a moment, and then hurrying off, 
amid the tramping of many heavy feet. 

Rob had just laid hold of an armature, and 
as he was not one to stop in a half-finished lift 
he kept hold. Then the door closed suddenly, 
and Rob could scarcely hear the sound of re- 
treating footsteps. 

‘*Hello, there, I’m locked in!’’ he shouted. 

There was no opening for ventilation in the 
room, and thick tinned walls wholly inclosed 
him. He groped his way through darkness to 
the door. His utmost strength could not force 
it. Here was a trap, indeed! 

The temperature in the dry room was one 
hundred and forty degrees, and steadily in- 
creasing! It was a huge oven. He must soon 
die if no escape could be effected. But Rob did 
not surrender. 

Tearing off coat and waisteoat, he plunged 
against the door—in vain. Then he dropped, 
trembling and exhausted, on the floor, where 
he lay for a time, gasping for breath. The air 
at the floor was less heated. 

The rest relieved him somewhat. Stagger- 
ing to his feet, he groped again for some means 
of escape. 

The temperature of the room was rising. He 
might perhaps live for hours, but he was sure 
he must soon lose consciousness, and if not 
released long before morning,—.and of course 
no one knew he was imprisoned,—he must 
then be found dead. 

The thought nerved the boy to a steady pur- 
pose. He sat down and searched for a match, 
hurriedly running through his pockets. 

Two match stumps! He struck the first; it 
proved useless. The other flashed up brilliantly 
for an instant—only an instant— but long 
enough to show a possible means of escape. 
Blindly he groped his way to one of the heavy 
armatures and with desperate effort raised the 
clumsy thing from its rest. 

The weight of it, the burden upon his lungs, 
the pressure against his temples, made him 
reel like a drunken man as he sought for the 
door, but he kept fast hold of his novel weapon. 
Once, twice, he struck with it. Then he stepped 
back a little and braced himself for a last effort, 
and hurled it with all his might. 

Crash! The heavy armature had done its 
work. Rob stumbled headlong through the gate 
of his prison. While he lay panting for breath 
on the threshold, the armature hurtled down 
a stairway. Hideous shrieks of fear and pain 
seemed to mark its progress. 

But that, of course, was only his fancy! His 
brain had given way for a moment under the 
terrible strain. No one could have been in that 
part of the building—not even the night watch- 
man. None the less did those cries of agony 
seem to sound in his ears. He must know 
whether they were real or imagined! Slowly, 
and in dread of he knew not what, he followed 
the path of the armature down the stairway. 
At the bottom he stumbled on an unconscious 
man! Rob raised a shout. The night watchman 
came in. In the light of his lantern they looked 
down on the pallid face of Jim Madden. 


Madden had lingered behind in the works 
and had closed the door. He meant to leave 
Rob in the dry room for an hour or so, ‘‘to 
take the starch out of him.’’ Then, Madden 
planned, he would sneak back into the build- 
ing, open the door without being discovered 
and make for home. He had been creeping up 
the stairs, on the way to release his prisoner, 
when the armature struck him down. 

His head was cut and his right leg was 
broken, but he did not die. When Rob visited 
him at the hospital, and was kind to him, 
Madden almost wished he had. 

‘* It’s all right, Jim,’’ said Rob. ‘‘ You 
didn’t aim to kill me, and I came so near kill- 
ing you that I ought to be willing to call it 
square!’’ That, Madden said afterwards, broke 
the bad heart of him. He surely did change, 
permanently, for the better. 

But that happened several years ago. To-day 
Mr. Robert Martin is manager of the Sullet 
Electric Works. The foreman on one floor is 
that wholly respectable citizen, Mr. James 
Madden, who limps with his right leg. 


e ¢ 


AMERICA’S BATTLE CRIES 


WRITER in the New York Evening 

Post, recalling the various battle cries 

that have urged forward our armies in 
the wars in which our nation has been engaged, 
says that in the Revolution the cry was, ‘‘No 
taxation without representation’’; in the War 
of 1812, ‘‘Free trade and sailors’ rights’’; in 
the Mexican War, ‘‘Remember the Alamo’’ ; 
in the Civil War, on the Union side, ‘‘On to 
Richmond,’’ on the Confederate side, ‘‘On to 
Washington’’; in the Spanish War, ‘‘Remem- 
ber the Maine’’; in the recent world war, 
‘*Make the world safe for Democracy.’’ 
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| hye Fellow just hates 


to put on his heavies be- 
cause they prickle and 
itch so. There’s one kind that 
doesn’t—it’s Cross-X-Knit, “Holds 
Its Shape,” Union Suit. 





The union suit that fits snugly, 
but doesn’t cramp the muscles or 
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Give 
Me the 
UNION SUIT 


That Doesn't Scratch 


bind at crotch and armhole. You 
can be comfortable all winter be- 
cause Cross-X-Knit does “hold 
its shape’’ no matter how often 
washed. 


Ask for this finest made, warm 
and comfortable union suit by 
name, at your store. 





Dealers: 
You can get 
Cross-X-Knit 
underwear 
from your 





| UNDERWEAR \G 
“fa. CIOLOSTTS SHAPE" sive 


“HOLDS ITs SHAPE” |“ 


SIZES 








th UNDERWEAR J cemlia 


2 to 16 years 











CROSSINGHAM KNITTING MILLS, Inc., PHILADELPHIA 


| 
| 
| 
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Army Goods Bargains! 


Bi h: from 
Order Now! (2, "Government at 


low prices means ama saved for you. 
Order direct from this ad. Hurry! 











YG-137—Olive Drab Army 
Biankets. Reclaimed by gov- 
ernment methods. Practically 
like new. Genuine Wool. For 
eamping, touring, 

etc. Price delivered $5. 75 
YG-165%4,—Army Brand New Olive Drab 
Haversack. Extra Blankets 

strong Olive Drab Can- Pricedel. ” 

vas with harness to go sq “e 
overtheshoulders. Used 
by doughboysin France. ae 
Fine for hunters, tour- Sse fj 
ists, cross-country walk-™“"* #7 
ers, etc. 


Price delivered 9 Sc 3 









Ye-199-Boy Seouts Shel- 
ter Tents. Genuine Shelter 
or ‘‘pup” tents used A Yanks 
in France. Just the thing for 
hunters,campers, hiking trips. 
Waterproof. wigs 4 with 


poles, ete. : ', $3.95 


Price delivered . 





Y¥C-200 — Army 
Wool Shirt, Olive 
Drab, best quality 
wool shirting materi- 
al. Thoroughly wash- 
ed and repaired. New 
ones cost over $6.00 
wholesale. 


sslinered $3 .00 ‘ 





YC-323 — Army Aviator’s 
Knitted Capand Scarf com- 
bined. Pure English Olive Drab 
Worsted. Finest winter cap. Un- 
fold it and you have a scarf. Used 
by all U.S. Aviators. Worth $5.00. 


deliv $1.55 


delivered . . 


YC-324 — Aviator’s 
Compass. Made of fine 
quality pany ae Il- 
4 * luminating dial—see it at 
Leggins. Used bY night. Used by U.S. Avia- 
gins are second-hand, tors. For campers, tour- 
but are in splendid con- ists, etc. 1 47 
dition.Smallripsortears Price delivered e 
neatly repaired. Excel- 
lent for hunting, fishing, 
camping, touring, etc. 


Price 57 Cc 


delivered . 
YC@-233 — Spiral 
Leggins, reclaimed, 
0. D. Wool, first class 
condition. 


delivered $2. 1 5 


YG-231— Canvas 





YOC-111—Army 
Coat. Olive Drab 
Cotton. Reclaimed and 
laundered. Fine for work, 
outing, ete. Saves good 
clothes. Sizes, 34 and up. 


¥o-228— military Axe. Gained “* O5¢ 
Made of highly tempered ° 

steel,keen cutting edge,gen- YO-772—Army 
uine hie kory handle,painted Breeches. Olive 
Olive Drab. For auto trip, Drab Cotton. Thor- 
hunting, ; se pen ne. rca Pome 
Received large supply from <° é 
oe. Quartonimeaten. WORK, OUND, BED 


Pri ing, etc. Give size. 
rice $1.47 


Price 
delivered. . delivered. . Cc 
YG@-229 —Leather Pro- 

tector for above axe to be 


attached to belt. 
Price delivered . . 65c 
Money-Back Guarantee Protects You. 


CARNIE-GOUDIE CO. 


Dept. YC Kansas City, Mo. 





Free Book 
giving hundreds of 
other bargains 
SENT PREPAID 




















SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat, 
poultry, and game, and 
every baked fish, serve 
~ been amount of 
FFING or 
oR ESSING 
flavored with Bell’s 
Seasoning. Increase 
the pleasure and 
decrease the cost. 
Hotel chefs rec- 
ommendit. If 
your grocer will 
not supply you 
send 10c for sam- 
ple package. 


Ask Grocers For 
Bell’s 
Seasoning 


Wm. G. Bell Co. 
189 State St. 































Boston, Mass. 
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[Avrt Corners |, 








inuse / 
to-day/ 
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pictures, post canis, clippings inalbums | 
Oval, Paniy a ang Heart 


» gray, se and red gi 
on corners oft pictures, then weread stick. 
STIC, No ae, no fuss, At photo 
et no substitutes; 
. We R, Tul Price. and a les 
Dept. 24K 1456 Leland Ave.. Go 


supply, an Roe y_ stores, 
! ee is S nothing oss as good 


St 





You cannot afford to 


TAMMER 





Send for our (free) illustrated 200-page Book “7he Origin & 
Tre timent of Stammering,” and our convincing 8)-page Book 
Sx cess” —which gives the facts about a man whose speech 
defect of 35 years’ standing was corrected by America’s 
Pioneer School. No charge ts made for consultation, 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 38 Adelaide St., Detroit, U.S. A. 













GIVE NAME OF 


REE CATALOG its Sxo'nte 
Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
y ters and 2 figures,one or two colors enamel, 4 
2 Silver plate 25¢ es., $2.50 doz. Sterling § | 
P silver 50¢ $5.00 doz, Write for catalog. 
7, ASTIAN BROS. CO. 
139 204 Soutien Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 








THE COMPANION 
RECEIPTS 
These sf men are nA man thered fis original. 


ndet the su 
ae lly ald gd ener fhe 


E require a certain amount of coarse food, 

such as corn, to keep the digestion in order. 
Here are five receipts, based on corn products, 
that are delicious as well as healthful: 


HOMINY WAFFLES 


144 cupfuls of cooked 

2 cupfuls of milk hominy 

11, teaspoonfuls of 1 teaspoonful of 
baking powder salt 

lard 1% eupfuls of flour 


Separate the yolk and the white of the eggs 
beat the yolk and add to it the ~~ the m ik 
and the salt; then add the flour and the baking 
powder, sifted together. Whip the white ofthe eggs 
stiff and fold that in with the other ingredients. 
Have the iron very hot and grease it with plenty 
ofdard; do not use butter. Drop one tablespoon ful 
of the batter into each seetion of the iron, cover 
the cakes and turn them quickly. Do not mix the 

| batter too thick. 


CORN PUDDING 


3 eggs 


1 can of corn 2 cupfuls of rich 


(preferably golden bantam) milk 
yolk of two eggs 1 tablespoonful 
| 1 teaspoonful of salt of butter 


la pinch of cayenne pepper 


1 green pepper 


Drain the corn, place it in a baking dish and beat 
the yolk of the eggs ra Add to the corn the 
milk, the yolk, the butter, the salt and the cayenne 
pepper. Then ‘chop the green pepper and add that. 
Bake the dish in a hot oven until it is of the con- 
sistency of custard and browned on the top. This 
pudding is an excellent substitute for potatoes. 


RHODE ISLAND JOHNNYCAKE 


2 cupfuls of white 1, tablespoonful of 


corn meal butter 
milk water 
* 1 teaspoonful of salt lard 


Boil the water, then scald the corn meal with it; 


| the amount of water that the meal takes up must 


i-No Paste NEEDED 
Use them to mount all kodak | 


determine how much water to use. A little more 
until you can drop the batter easily from a spoon ; 
then add the butter and the salt. Drop spoonfuls 
brown the cakes on both sides. As you finish frying 
each batch of cakes, place them in a pan in the 
oven and let them brown a little more. T 1ey should 


centres remain soft. 





SCALDED JOHNNYCAKE 


2 cupfuls of corn meal water 
14 tablespoonful of butter 1 teaspoonful of salt 





than one cupful to an equal quantity of meal is a | 
fair average. Heat the milk and add it to the meal | 


of the batter on a hot, well-greased griddle and | 


be so thick that the sides are crisp though the | 


ae pont THAT HOLDS AGE 


“$700 00 $8.00 $900 & $]0-0° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


W.L.DOUGLAS 
SHOES FIT WELL 
AND HOLD THEIR 








he best known 

shoes in the| 
world. They are \} 
sold in 107 W. L. Y 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W.L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 iis are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
thé best and finest leathers that money can 
buy. They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. They 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determina- 
tion to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. , 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 
If your local dealer cannot supply you, take no other make. Order direct from 


factory. Send for booklet telling how to order shoes by 
| CAUTION.-~ Insist upon having W.L.Doug- 


by mail, postage free. 


President 


| las shoes. The name and price is plainly Vids W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 157 Spark Street, 
ass 


Boil the water and scald the corn meal with it, | 


| allowing one and one half cupfuls of water to one 
| cupful of meal. Add the salt and the butter. Then 
spread the batter in buttered pans and bake itina 
hot oven for half an hour. The johnnycake varies 


spread very thin, it resembles wafers; when thick, 
corn cake. In either case, if it does not brown 
sufficiently in half an hour, brown it under the gas 
flame a few minutes more. 


HOMINY SOUFFLE 
2 cupfuls of cold cooked 4 eupful of rich 
hominy milk 
1 teaspoonful of salt 3 eggs 
1 tablespoonful of melted butter 


Separate the yolk and the white of the eggs and 
beat the yolk lightly. Then mix the hominy, the 
milk, the yolk, the salt and the butter. Beat the 
white of the eggs stiff, fold that into the other in- 
gredients, pour the whole into a buttered baking 
dish and bake it for tw enty or thirty minutes in a 
hot oven. Serve the dish at once. 





ECONOMY CHOCOLATE CAKE 
144 cupfuls of brown sugar 2 eggs 
1, cupful of cocoa 1 tablespoonful of 
14 cupful of sour cream softened fat 
1 tablespoonful of 1, cupful of water 
vanilla 1, teaspoonful of soda 
2 generous teaspoonfuls 214 cupfuls of flour 
of baking powder a pinch of salt 


Separate the i and the white of the eggs; 
then add the yolk to the sugar, beat the mixture 
well and add the salt and the fat. Boil the water 
and smooth the cocoa in it; add the soda and the 
vanilla to the cream; mix the flour with the baking 
powder and whip the white of one egg lightly. 
Mix all the ingredients; then bake the dough in 
two layers. To make a boiled icing, beat. the 
remaining white of egg; then mix one cupful of 
sugar with a little water and a pinch of cream of 
tartar and _boil the mixture until you can spin it to 
a thread. Pour it slowly into the beaten white of 
egg, whip the whole until it begins to form grains, 
9 “4 ead it between the layers and on the top of 
1e cake. 


CHESTNUT SALAD DRESSING 

14 cupful of olive oil juice of 144 lemon 
1 teaspoonful of grated onion juice of 14 orange 
8 olives 3 teaspoonfuls of 
1 teaspoonful of Worcester- minced parsley 

shire sauce 8 Spanish chestnuts 
1, teaspoonful of mustard 

Cook the chestnuts, remove the pits from the 
olives, and slice the olives and the chestnuts. Mix 
all the ingredients, season the whole with salt and 
pepper and pour it into a fruit jar. Adjust the cover 
and the rubber band carefully; then shake the 
dressing until it becomes smooth and slightly thick. 








KHEER 


| 2 quarts of milk 
144 tablespoonfuls of 1 dozen or more sweet 
rice almonds 
6 cardamoms 1 small stick of cinnamon 


This is a favorite Indian dessert that is both 
delectable and wholesome. Wash and crush the 
rice, then shell and blanch the almonds. Remove 
the outer skins from the cardamoms and use the 
| seeds that are inside. Place in an enameled pan 
the rice, the almonds and the cardamom seeds; 

| then add the milk, the Sugar and the cinnamon. 
Allow the mixture to simmer until it is thick ; if 
you wish, add more sugar from time to time. The 
dish should cook for about two hours. Serve it 
| very cold. 





according to the way in which you spread it. When | 





that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


Brockton 








ARTEMIS 
PLAYER-PIANO 


The greatest help to the young music 
student—an instrument that plays all music 
correctly. And not only the composer’s 
technique; but all the delicate shading of 
expression is'brought out in the exquisite, 
beautiful tones of the wonderful ARTEM 
- — a used as a Player-Piano or played 
y hand. 





Artemis Universal Prices 
Popular Tae | Model $4! 0 Musician Model $590 
Music Lover Model $535 Artist Model 

Some reliable piano merchant near you 
represents the Artemis Line. Ask his name 
and address and get our beautiful Artemis 
Catalog No. 29 Free. 

Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


Thompson Piano Mfg. 
Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 





Rider Agents W 


Son oe boride | mts out ‘i- 
bit the new Rang e”” 
completel; a ry aes 
light and horn, carrier, stand, tool 
tank, coaster-brake, mud guards 
and anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 
other styles, colors and sizes in 
the “‘Ranger’’ line of bicycles, 

EASY PAYMENTS if desired at 










| @ smal] advance over our Spec- iS 


3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 





MEA 
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ial By my cash prices, | 
DELIVERED FREE on approval 
Ti 30 ES. b eery 
s, Wheels, 


yam ps: and parts 

4 all AAS If usual prices. 

SEND MONEY but tell us exactly whot 

you oo 5 is not buy until i get our prices, \\ 

terms and the big FREEcata \ 
CYCLE COMPANY 

Dept. H-50, Chicago 











yon, are well pleased your 
eg will not cost 
you a cent, 


how any m ot of your 

family can take i Et, ——- 
e@ guarantee a — By 

—s ect ft SOE you 

| prot of 

le of 

Gamke of 36%, to to vie oreirite 

Gas ‘or catalog and full information, 




















+LEARN DRAFTING! 


at home in spare time as Al would sctual 
rac tice. EN AND MEN IN 
YEMAND as Mechanical » - aA, 


Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week i 
Steady advancement. Meany. secure positions 4 
before completing course. No previous train- 
ing necessary. Drawing Outie. Furnished to Fy 
Students. Write to-day, stating your age, for | 
Free Book of particulars. 

CcCOLU — ac HOOL OF DRAFTING g 
Roy ©, CLAFLIN, Pre 





Dept. 1184, Lath 2 TSte, Washington, D.C, k 
ee ne ee ee oe 








3-be it the pronunciation of 
Bolsheviki, the spelling ofa pussiing word, the location of 
Murman etn meaning of blighty,etc.,this Supreme Authority Z 


Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


G.& C_MERRIAM 


cee 


@ Write for specimen pages, prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per Y.C. 
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JOHN LEAKE’S DOLE | 


OR the six thousand six hundred and thirty- | 
F first time, on St. Valentine’s Day of last Feb- 

ruary —so the New York Sun relates—the 
Leake Dole was distributed. It has a continuous 
history of a hundred ‘and: twenty-eight years of | 
beneficence, and is the oldest and most famous | 
dole in America—a land where doles are so few | 
and so little known that to many intelligent Amer- 
icans the word, in its legal and philanthropic ap- 
plication, is not clearly comprehensible without 
recourse to a dictionary. This is not surprising. 
Even in England, where many far more ancient 
doles still survive, conditioned often upon quaint 
and sometimes embarrassing requirements, the 
number of doles tends steadily to decrease. They 
constitute a form of charity too little in accord 
with our modern views, and too often humiliating 
to the recipients. 

Early in Queen Victoria’s reign Parliament was 
called upon to provide for the abolition of many 
English charitable doles and other endowments 
that time had rendered impracticable or undesir- 
able; and for the reform or modernization of 
others. Some of these dated back for several cen- 
turies. In our younger country even 1792 seems 
very long ago; certainly the dole of good John 
Leake (though no new law was necessary to per- 
mit the change) has had to be someWhat modified | 
in method to conform to the greater sympathy of 
our times with the natural pride and sensitiveness 
of the poor. 

John Leake, a wealthy citizen of New York,who 
with John Watts founded the Leake and Watts 
Orphan Asylum, now removed to a place near 
Yonkers, left this bequest in his will: 

“T hereby give and bequeath to the rector and 
vestrymen of Trinity Parish, New York City, N.Y., 
£1,000, put out at interest, to be laid out in the 
annual income in sixpenny wheaten loaves of 
bread and distributed to such poor as shall appear 
most deserving.” 

That was in 1792. Formerly the bread was dis- 
tributed on Sunday, after the morning service. 
The poor were expected to walk up the central 
aisle of the church and go to the altar to receive 
the bread, thus displaying to the congregation 
their need. Later it was decided that this was not 
necessary for compliance with the terms of the 
will, and the day of distribution was changed to | 
Saturday and the place to the parish house. 

Formerly eighteen poor families received the 
bread, but high costs have affected the dole, and 
now only about ten families get it. They are resi- | 
dents of the neighborhood of St. Luke’s Chapel | 
and communicants of the church. | 

At first the bread was dispensed from the altar | 
of Trinity Church itself; later, until 1855, from St. 
John’s Chapel, on Varick Street, which was re- | 
cently demolished ; now, from St. Luke’s, ina room | 
of the parish house. Every week, without a break, 
from the foundation of the dole to the present, the 
dole has been given out. On the occasion that the 
Sun reporter describes, six little children had as- 
sembled to receive it. The oldest was nine yéars of 
age, and they represented poor families of the 
parish. They sat in a row on a wooden bench in 
the front room of the parish house while Mrs. 
Margaret J. Tunstall, the parish visitor, who has 
been distributing the dole for fifteen years, 
wrapped the bread for them. Fdur to six loaves 
went to each poor family. There were thirty-six 
loaves in all, but not all were given tothe children. 

The Leake bread is in square loaves of about 
one pound each. All who receive it agree that it is 



























































Fall Days Suggest 
The Essex Sedan 


Economical, Easily Handled, Beautiful and 


Comfortable—Compare Its Price 


Everyone now thinks of an enclosed car for 


cool nights and the coming winter. 


But the objection to enclosed bodies on 


light cars has been their restricted perform- 
ance. F 


The Essex has ample power to offset the 


additional body weight. 


Economical in Operation 
and Maintenance 
It is a compact, commodious .car, with a 


of excellent quality; it is so good, they say, that it | range of performance that answers every need. 


keeps fresh and toothsome for a week. 


te |Owners have used their Essex Sedans for long 


A STRANGE CONVERSION 


OW a woman was converted to Christianity | 
H by a Brahmin is told in the Boston Herald 
by Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke. 

Celia Thaxter, the poetess, was an earnest stu- 
dent of strange and mystical teachings. At one | 
time she was much dominated by the teachings of | 
John Weiss, and she did not appreciate the beauty 
and power of the Bible. She saw a good deal of | 
a Hindu theosophist named Mohini, and under 
his guidance came to regard herself as a theoso- | 
phist. 

One day she said to her friend, Mary Parkman, | 
“Did I speak contemptuously of such a person? I 
ought not to, for one of the principles of theosophy 
is to feel no contempt for any human being.” 

Miss Parkman replied, “But did not Jesus teach 
that? Is it not all in the Sermon on the Mount?” 

By and by Mohini himself happened to get hold 
of a copy of the New Testament, and was much 
surprised and impressed by the beauty of its con- 
tents. He spoke of it to Mrs. Thaxter, and found | 
to his amazement that she knew nothing about 
the New Testament. 

“What!” he said. ‘‘You do not read your own 
religious books? I never heard anything more 
beautiful than this.’ | 

Mrs. Thaxter forthwith began to read the New | 
Testament and became so much interested in it | 
that she went about with a copy in her pocket; | 
whenever she had a chance she would read it. 
From that time she began to attend Phillips 
Brooks’s church. She was converted to Christian- 
ity by a Brahmin theosophist! 


os 


A NOISY ARMY 


HE rank and file of the Chinese army can 

outbugle any army of the world. Mr. Nathan- 

iel Peffner, in the Home Sector, says that 
there are always two buglers to every squad of 
soldiers in the Chinese army. 

There is one thing that the Chinese soldier does 
do: he bugles. The one great, insatiable passion 
of the Chinese army is bugling. Iam sure that one 
out of every three men has a bugle, that one out 
of every two hours he blows it, and that not one 
time in three thousand does he blow any recog- 
nized call or tune. 

He begins at half past three in the morning— 
“he” being now used collectively. He plays the 
Same note—‘he’’ now being used individually 
and each “he” playing a different note—until six 
o’clock in the morning. Then he switches to an- 
other. He stops for meals and for a few hours of 
sleep—that is all. 

; When a regiment moves into a town foreigners | 
living in it resign themselves to insomnia. The 
Chinese do not. Noise to them is one of the normal 
and pleasurable phenomena of existence, the more | 
deafening the more pleasurable. | 


|tours. They know no limits to its service. It 


answers every requirement of comfort and 


ESSEX MOTORS 


beauty and it is economical as everyone ex- 
pects a light car to be. 


Gasoline, oil and tires are small items of 
expense in the operation of the Essex. But the 
greatest saving is due to its reliability. Repair 
and adjustment costs are negligible. 


Much of the satisfaction in motoring comes 
from the appearance of the car. It expresses 
one’s taste and individuality as much as one’s 
clothes or the house in which one lives. 


The Sedan is in every sense a family car of 
all seasons. 


And its price is more than attractive in com- 
parison with other sedan types, regardless of 
the more important question of performance 
and durability. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


We offer the high-grade New Compan- 
- ion Sewing Machine in seven different 
styles, including both foot treadle ‘and 
electric machines, each warranted: by 
the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion for 25 years. 


Three Months’ Free Trial is allowed every purchaser. If the 


machine selected is not perfectly sat- 
isfactory in every respect after you have tried it in your home for three 
months, we will refund your money and take back the machine at our 
expense. Be sure to get full particulars before ordering elsewhere. 





The New Companion is the only 
Many New Improvements. machine in the world with the won- 


derful new Automatic Plate-Tension Release. We have also added a 

new Shuttle Ejector, Ball Bearing Steel Pitman, Spring Head Latch and a 
beautiful new quartered-oak woodwork with solid-side drawer casing. 
These are all in addition to the regular features of this high-grade family 
sewing machine. No machine at any price will do better work or last longer. 


There’s No “‘Magic’’ About Our Low Prices. Our ability to 


sell this high- 
grade sewing machine at much less than the usual price is due wholly to 
our unique system of selling to you direct from the factory. We also pay 
the freight to your station. Machines shipped from conveniently located 
shipping points in Eastern, Central and Western sections. 


4 all about this fine sewing machine. Just 
It Is Easy to Find Out send a postal-card request and you will re- 


ceive our free Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, Trial Offer and Attractive 
Terms by return mail. WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 

















PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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In regard to our Sewing Machine, must say that I have used 
several different makes and find my New Companion as good as 
any I have seen. It makes a dandy stitch, is easy to run, and for 
the price I paid wouldn’t trade it for any other machine. 


H. A. S., Morgantown, Ind. 
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The most fascinatingly 
fragrant and healthful of 
powder perfumes for the 
skin. Antiseptic, prophy- 
lactic, deodorizing and 
refreshing, it is an ideal 
face, skin, baby and dust- 
ing powder. It soothes 
and cools, is convenient 
and economical and 
takes the place of other 
perfumes for the skin. 
Splendid after bathing 
with Cuticura Soap. A 
few grains sufficient. 


wes~Cuticura Toilet Trio-@a 


Consisting of Cuticura Soapto cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
soften, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume, promote and maintain skin puri- 
ty, skin comfort and skin health often when 
all else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 
Sample each free by mail. Address: Caticura 
ratories, . G, Malden 48, 
$980F~Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 





























Free Book , 


Containing complete 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 
ment—' 


Easy fo Play 
Easy fo Pay 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
= Aenean or 2 lar wea 

ranspose cello parts in orchestra 
and many other things you would 
tke to know. 

to 

orecice nnd sons beblatay epehar ne 
can double your income, your pleasure, and your 
popularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment pian. 

MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 
Send for free saxophone book and catalog of every- 
thing ir True-Tone band and orchestra instruments. 


BUESCHER {sa\mescher Block, Bikhart, Ind: 

















Metal Hot-Water Bottle 


HE Bostonia Metal Hot-Water Bottle is practically 

indestructible, It never leaks, It cannot be punc- 
tured by careless handling. It will last a lifetime, as it 
is scientifically made to meet expansion and contrac- 
tion and has every feature of the perfect metal bottle. 
A detachable swinging Handle and a soft flannel Bag 
are furnished with each Bottle. Finished in a hand- 
some highly polished nickel plate. Capacity 3 pints. 


Send us one NEW yearly 
Our Offer. subscription(not your own) 
for The Youth's Companion with 45e. extra 
and we will send you one of these Bottles 
postpaid; or the Bottle will be sold for $1.50. 











NOTE. The Bottle is given only toa fresent Compan- 
ion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston. Mass. 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- | 


mering and Stuttering, **Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 337 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 


Hunting Search Lights, 
Animal Baits, and all 
= Trappers’ Supplies at 
‘ lowest prices. Write 
for Trappers’ Guide, Catalog of Trappers’ Supplies, Game 
Laws, Fur market information. All sent Free. 
BIGG 


Ee. w. S & CO., 120 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


STA 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 
large FREE book entitled ‘“‘STAMMERING, Its Origin and 
The Advanced Natural Method of Cure."’ Ask for special tuition 
rate and a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” 
Largest school for stammerers in the world. Write today. 


The North-Western School, 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK ao 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 














A FAR-REACHING EXPERIMENT 


| “Time the romance of trade has not lessened, 
Writes a contributor, appears from the 
| changes that are taking place in two such 
| intimately related, though apparently widely dif- 
| ferent, industries as cotton growing and automo- 
bile tire making. Automobile tires depend almost 
as much on cotton as on rubber; and they require 
the very best cotton, with the greatest length and 
strength of fibre and with a uniform natural ‘“‘twist”’ 
| that gives tenacity to the fabric into which it is 
woven. 

For a number of years the tire-making com- 
panies in the United States and abroad have re- 
lied for their best grades of tires on the Sea Island 
cotton raised on the coasts of Florida, Georgia 
and South Carolina, and in Peru, and also on 
Egyptian cotton from the Nile Valley. But in 1917- 
18 it became evident that the boll weevil would 
destroy the American Sea Island cotton; the sub- 
marines were cutting off the Egyptian supply, and 
the Peruvian supply was wholly inadequate. Mat- 
| ters became serious. 

In the spring of 1918 one of the large American 
tire companies rose to the situation by buying sev- 
eral thousand acres of land that were under irri- 
gation from the great Roosevelt Dam in the Salt 
River Valley in Arizona and seeding them with 
cotton from Egypt. As a result, about forty thou- 
sand bales of cotton, the quality of which was 
better than that of the parent stock, were har- 
vested. 

Cotton had long been grown in the southwest, 
but, except for the perishing Sea Island grade, 
this was the first long-staple cotton to be grown 
commercially in the United States. Word of its 
success spread, and in 1919 about eighty-five thou- 
sand bales were grown; and this year growers 
expect one hundred thousand bales. 

Most of this cotton is owned or grown under 
contract by the Eastern tire makers; but much of 
it goes to England. 

This, however, is only the beginning of the story. 
The tire company that had led the way in Arizona 
has now built a huge tire factory in Los Angeles, 
and other companies are preparing to follow its 
example. Owing to the heavy transcontinental 
railway rates, tires can be made in Los Angeles 
from Arizona and California cotton, shipped by 
way of the Panama Canal, and delivered two hun- 
dred miles inland all along the Atlantic Coast, at 
less than it would cost to make them in and ship 
them from Ohio. 

Tire factories use only the very best cotton, and 
the so-called waste is large. To utilize this waste 
in making cotton bagging and other coarser grades 
of fabric, cotton mills are being projected in Los 
Angeles, and arrangements are being made to 
build a fumigator for destroying insect pests. Any 
additional supplies of short-staple cotton that the 
mills may need can be easily imported by sea 
from China and western Mexico. These plans, 
when earried out, will enable the West coast to 
manufacture its Own cheap cotton fabrics,— ten 
million cotton sacks annually for sugar and grain, 
for instance,—which formerly have been brought 
from Southern mills at high freight rates. 

Thus the experimental planting of a few thou- 
sand acres in Arizona has already diverted and 
must increasingly divert the trade channels of 
cotton throughout the larger part of the world. 


6 °¢ 
A TERRIBLE EXPLOSION 
Te strictest precautions are necessary in 


storing and handling the explosives that are 
used in the diamond mines of South Africa. 
The need of such stringency was emphasized by 
an explosion that wrecked a dozen magazines near 
the compound of the Victoria Mining Company 
three years before Mr. Gardner F. Williams as- 
sumed the management of the De Beers Com- 
| pany. In his book, The Diamond Mines of South 
Africa, Mr. Williams deseribes the result of the 
explosion: 

The shock was felt from Dutoitspan to the far- 
| thest limits of the west end of the camps, and 
| terror-stricken people rushed out of their houses 
| to see a vast heaving cloud of smoke rising hur 
| dreds of feet into the sky. sd 

The magazines were dashed to pieces, as the 
Kimberley papers reported, by the terrible power 
of the explosives. In most instances the galvanized 
iron was broken into tiny atoms as if by myriad 
hammers, and cartridges were scattered far and 
wide through the débris, exploding in volleys or 
in scattering blasts for many minutes after the 
explosion. One large stone was thrown as far as 
the Central Company’s offices, a distance of two 
miles, and smaller ones to the west end, three 
| miles from the magazines. In the most distant 

parts of the camp there was a startling breakage 
of windows, lamps and chandeliers; and the hotel 
bars and canteens were so heavily pelted that the 
floors were swimming with what we might call 
| dynamite cocktail, a liquid composed of every 
liquor under heaven, from Cape Smoke to Heid- 
| sieck and Pommery. Witnesses of the explosion 
| thought that hundreds of people had been killed 
and injured ; but almost miraculously, as it seemed, 
only two persons were killed, one a white, the 
other a black. 
o 8 


| WHERE TRAPPING IS WORTH WHILE 








N the little island of Tasmania trapping is a| 


very profitable business. According to a cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Mail, the 
| trappers supply a market that used to look to 


| America and Siberia with skins of the humble | 


rabbit, the wallaby, the kangaroo and the opos- 
sum. Inexperienced trappers earn one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a week, and the old hands 
earn as much as three hundred. 

One of the leading fur exporters of Hobart as- 
sures me that this sum is a fair average with many 
of his customers, says the correspondent. As I 
was speaking to him he wrote a check for twelve 
hundred pounds—the proceeds from skins trapped 
during three months by two brothers in the far 
Western forests. 

The trappers are sought after. Caravans go out 
into the bush for weeks buying up skins. Before 
the war landowners were glad to have trappers 
to keep down the game that devastated their 
runs, but skins have now become so valuable that 
they let the trapping rights for big rentals, and 
there are many applicants. The state government 
has followed their lead in respect to crownlands. 
| Options are now held for two seasons ahead over 
| the best trapping country. 
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FTER your team has licked the 
fellers from the other school— 
gee! but you feel good! And 

hungry! ‘That's the time a thick slice 

of bread spread with Beech-Nut Peanut 

Butter tastes great. Better’n candy or 

cake or anything. Ask mother to send 

for a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
today. 

BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 

Canajoharie, N. Y. 
““Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


Ones LOO 


“3” COMBINATION - 
ALUMINUM COOKING SET 











fs, 


Peas 
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a ERE’S a Set of cook- 
0) ing utensils that will 


go a long way toward sat- 
isfying the desire of every 
housekeeper for a com- 
plete aluminum kitchen 
outfit. The Set consists 
of four pieces, so made 
that they fit together 
perfectly in various com- 
binations to form eight 
different utensils. Each 
piece is of solid aluminum 
that cannot flake or rust 
off like enamel. This Set 
is one of the most attrac- 
tive as well as most prac- 
tical articles we have ever 
offered. The Set will make 


6-QUART COVERED KETTLE 6-QUART PRESERVING KETTLE 
DOUBLE ROASTER 
24-QUART DOUBLE BOILER 2%-QUART DEEP PUDDING PAN 
STEAM COOKER COLANDER 
COVERED BAKING DISH OR CASSEROLE 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least $7.50 if purchased separately. 


HOW TO GET THIS FINE SET 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion (not 
for any member of your household), with 85 cents extra, and we will send you one 
of these “8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. This Set will be sent by express 
or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 
your postmaster how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 
NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber's 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion | 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. | 








THE LINGUAL TONSIL 


T the back of the root of the tongue, just 
in front of and above the epiglottis (the 
valve that closes the windpipe during | 
the act of swallowing), there is a quan- | 
tity of glandular tissue. This tissue | 
resembles that of the tonsils or of the 














| of the maids of honor as sowers driving their 


| but ever since then the life of the hive has been 
| only adding protoplasm to protoplasm, a multi- | 


adenoids, and all three kinds form a ring that en- | 


circles the entrance to the pharynx. 


Venus would pout and turn away from such a 
purely utilitarian invention. It is not in her line, 
although it might perhaps appeal to Mars and 


Vulean. 
oe ¢ 


ONE MORE SOVEREIGN DEPOSED 
HERE are few creatures that have been sub- 
ject to such widespread observation as the 
honeybee. Yet there are few that still present 
so many probleins. Not all the facts that were 
supposed to be established are really so, as the 
London Nation points out. The psychological mys- 
tery of the hive is as impenetrable as ever. 

“The spirit of the hive” is a phrase easily used, 
but not so easily defended. Early investigators 
could not understand how so much order could | 
obtain without one central, indisputable authority. | 
This they found in the queen, or, as those who 
would not believe in a gynecocracy called her, the 
king. It remained for a more republican age to 
approach more nearly the actual facts. 

The queen has been unanimously deposed. Mae- 
terlinck claims for her the dignity of maids of honor 
retreating before her backward, as she makes her 





| royal but constitutional progress round the hive. 


Mr. Edwardes, with complete disrespect, speaks | 


living seed barrow, the queen, over the combs. 
What is the swarm? It is the wedding of the 
hive. There was a brilliant royal wedding long ago, 


plying of units like the growth of a single body. 
Eestatic as the swarming is, it has been most 
prudently provided for. It cannot take place until 
there is a young queen in her cradle to inherit the 
old hive with its stores of honey and its thousands 
of hatching bees. The spirit of the hive arranges 
that, in spite of the protestations of the queen. 


| This royal baby, reared fram any one of the 


Ordinarily you are not conscious of this strue- | thousands of eggs the queen has laid to produce 


ture, which is called the tonsil of the tongue, but | 
occasionally it becomes enlarged or inflamed, and | 
then it may cause a good deal of trouble. This | 
part of the tongue is very sensitive, and when it is | 
swollen by overgrowth of the lingual tonsil it rubs 

against the epiglottis and becomes highly irritated. | 
There is a sensation as if something were lodged 
there, and this gives rise to a hacking or even 
paroxysmal cough and usually more or less pain 
in the tongue that shoots up into the ears. The 
patient sometimes complains of attacks of diffi- 
cult breathing, resembling asthma, and in extreme 
cases he may even find swallowing difficult. Pro- 
longed speaking or singing becomes troublesome 
or impossible because of the hoarseness or actual 
pain that the effort produces. 

In cases of inflammation of the lingual tonsil the 
symptoms are similar but more severe. Hyper- 
trophy of the lingual tonsil, unlike that of the or- 
dinary tonsils or the adenoid structures, occurs 
usually in adults and more often in women than in 





men. The cause, which is not always apparent, 
may reside in disease of the heart or kidneys, or 
in acid dyspepsia, or in the condition of general 
acidity known as acidosis. 

When it can be ascertained, the treatment should | 
be directed against it by the administration of | 
alkalies (such as bicarbonate of soda, in cases of 
general acidity), and by attention to the bowels. 
At the same time the back of the tongue may be | 
sprayed with mild astringent solutions containing 
alum or tannin. In extreme cases, when these 
measures are ineffectual, the offending tissue must 
be removed surgically or by the electric cautery. 


} 


| time the rendezvous of many of these animals. A 


workers and subjects, means her exile at all 
events, perhaps her deposition and death. It is the 
first baby of the kind that she has had, but she 
knows it for a rival, and longs to do away with it. 

The plan of the hive bee is immensely suecess- 
ful. The old hive has been brought to the piteh 
where it can run itself, and its whole population, 
turned to the work of constructing a new nest, 
does so in an astonishingly short time. They take 
capital with them, and they go into a land of flow- 
ers. By the next morning they have some comb 
built, with eggs in it. Honey flows in as the combs 
lengthen; in a fortnight they are safe against a 
week’s bad weather; by the autumn they have a 
store to carry them through the winter. Evidently | 
the plan resides in the brain of the worker bee, | 
the untiring spinster, who may have delegated | 
with some little scorn the mere duty of reprodue- 
tion to a comparatively brainless queen. 
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ANOTHER SMART FOX 


AM greatly interested, writes a correspondent, 
I in the frequent references in The Companion 
to the sagacity of foxes and desire to give an 
instance of cunning that came under my observa- | 
tion when I was a boy, nearly fifty years ago. 
Near my boyhood home in Kentucky was a place 
of sink holes and small caves, which was at that 


number of men kept packs of dogs for the chase. | 


| Whenever Reynard was hard pressed he often | 
| passed through our farm on his way to another 


| retreat about ten miles distant. 


e ¢ 
A WOMAN’S INVENTION 


HO invented the fan? Eve, said the es- 
sayist, when she fanned herself with 
a palm leaf; Venus, declared the poet, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, when she de- 
nuded one of her doves, a fan-tailed 
pigeon, of his plumes: 














“My bird, I want your train,” she cried ; 
“Come, don’t let’s have a fuss about it; 

I’ll make it beauty’s pet and pride, | 
And you'll be better off without it.” | 


The goddess spoke, and gently stripped 
Her bird of every caudal feather: 

A strand of — hair she clipped 
And bound the glossy plumes together. 





A pretty fancy and a charming fan, even if we 
cannot quite accept Venus’s offhand assurance 
that her poor, submissive dove would be better off 
without his tail. But, whatever its origin, the fan, 
in the Orient an attribute of both sexes, has be- 
longed, down all the ages of Occidental civilization, 
to woman alone. ‘‘Woman’s weapon,” it has been | 
often called —a dainty weapon, wielded only in | 
wars of gallantry between the sexes, to be sure. 
It has taken the great war to reveal the fan as a | 
thing of serious military value, although not as an 
aggressive weapon but as an important means of 
defense against one of the most subtle and hid- 
eous perils of the newer warfare. This fan, so dif- 
ferent from the pretty plaything of elegant ladies, 
was in no poet's fancy, but in sober fact, the inven- 
tion of a woman. Her name is Hertha Ayrton, and | 
she is English. | 

Mrs. Ayrton, the widow of a man of science, and | 
scientific herself, was interested during the war in | 


One day, as we were engaged in stripping to- 
bacco in a barn, the loud baying of dogs led us 
to go outside to witness the chase. Just as we 


|} emerged, a big male red fox jumped the fence 


on an adjacent ridge, evidently headed for the 
goal far away. Passing down the ridge, he spied a 
large flock of our sheep. The wary animal abruptly 
changed direction, jumped another fence and ran 
among the sheep, sprang across a deep ravine a | 
few rods below them and sat down close to the | 
barn to rest and await further developments. | 
The appearance of the fox naturally frightened | 
the sheep and caused them to run about and then | 


| gather in a bunch round the bellwether. This was | 
| evidently just what the fox had expected, as he 


sat looking on with much interest. 
Soon the dogs came yelping madly across the 


| fence where we had at first seen the fox. Down 


the ridge they ran, true to the scent, and into the 
field and to the spot where the fox had run among 
the sheep. Here they completely lost the scent; 
they cast about after it for almost half an hour. 


| At last a small dog gave a deep yell, announcing 
| that she had discovered the trail. 


At that yell the fox leaped up and, after his well- 
earned rest, sought safety_at Old Rocky, the point 
where the chase began. 

My father was greatly interested in this incident 


| and never tired of telling of what was the most 


striking instance of animal cunning he had ever 
o. ¢ 


A THRIFTY BOOK LOVER 


HERE are some singular discounts allowed 
in the book trade, says the Minneapolis 
Tribune, that on one occasion were happily 


| seen. 


the problem of expelling poisonous gas from the | illustrated by Mark Twain. One day while the 
trenches, from dugouts and from hollows in uneven | humorist was connected with a publishing house 


ground, where it lay long after the attacking wave 


he went to a bookcase and, picking up a volume, 


had passed over. She discovered that the proper | asked the price. He then suggested that, as a pub- 
way to use a fan is not to wave it about, making | lisher, he was entitled to fifty per cent discount. 
the air undulate over a wide space, but to bring it | 


down sharply from the perpendicular to the hori- 
zontal, driving the air before it in steady puffs and 


To this the clerk assented. 
“As I am also the author of the book,” said 
Mark Twain, “it would appear that I am again 


setting up a fresh current from behind. On this | entitled to fifty per cent discount.” 


simple principle she constructed an antigas fan. 

The Ayrton antigas fan is not more than twenty | 
inches square, is constructed of light material, and | 
works on the hinge-and-spring principle. It was | 
used by the British troops during the last months 
of the war, and the soldiers gladly testify to its 
effectiveness. The inventor has given public dem- 
onstrations in London with glass models of dug- 
outs and tunnels, from which smoke, whieh was 
employed instead of gas, was quickly expelled. 

At one of these demonstrations, Mrs. Ayrton, 
witlf a three-inch fan, sat at one end of a six-foot 


table while smoke was poured down froma funnel | 


at the other end. The action of the miniature fan 
not only dispelled the fumes but quickly gained 
such control over them that the current of air set 
up prevented the smoke from coming out of the 
funnel. The use of this antigas fan in cases of accu- 


mulated sewer gas has also been crowned with | 


success, the fan in this case being applied at the 


manhole. Her ideas are being applied in’factories, 


motion-picture theatres, mines, and wherever nox- 

lous gases are generated, and they may even 

revolutionize our whole theory of ventilation. 
Very interesting; but it is to be feared that 


The clerk bowed. He could not deny it. 

“And as | am a personal friend of the proprie- 
tor,” Mark modestly continued, “‘I presume you 
will allow me the usual twenty-five per cent dis- 
count? If so, I think I may as well take the book. 
What's the tax ?” 

The clerk took out his pencil and figured indus- 
triously. Then he said with great obsequiousness, 
“As near as I can calculate, we owe you the book 
and about thirty-seven and one half cents.” 


eo ¢e 
ONLY A DUD 


HILE he was making his way about his | 
platoon one dark night a sergeant heard | . 


the roar of a “G. I. Can” overhead and 

dived into a shell hole, the American Legion 

Weekly says. His head knocked the wind out of a 

private who already occupied the hole. There was 

a moment of silence, a long, deep breath, and then: 
“Is that you, Sarge?” 


Beats ’em All 


behind because there’s not another wagon built 


si race is won; the other kids are left way 


that’ll keep up with the Janesville. 
It’s a real wagon, not a toy, and as different from other 


wagons as an automobile is from a buggy. 


It’ll “speed up” 


in a jiffy and coast farther than any other coaster. Watch 
the other kids when you show them the— 
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TEP first on one foot, 
then on the other and 
watch the 

Skudder go 

and you can 

turn corners 

“on high” 
because 
the tilting 
board 
won’t move 
when you 
coast. You 
can’t break 
the all-steel 
frame. 
Ask to 

see this 
Skud- 
der,too. 














anesville 


BALL: BEARING 


oaster 


Auto-type wheels with real ball bearings 
that won’t fall out if the wheel is removed; 
nickle-plated dust caps; 4-inch cold rolled 
steel axle; handsomely finished, white ash 
body; strong steel bolster plates; tongue 
that steers as easy as an automobile. 


' Ask Dad Now! 


On sale in hardware, department and fur- 
niture stores everywhere. 


Janesville Products Company 


Janesville Wisconsin 


D l rs ___ The Janesville Coaster and Skudder Car are the fastest selling children’s 
eale vehicles. Write for full particulars of our dealer proposition. 











RADIUM 


Some Interesting 
Facts for You 


De you know that real radium in the substance on the 
hands and dial of an Ingersoll Radiolite makes this watch 
in the dark? Do you know that radium 
is the most valuable mineral in the world—that a piece as small 
as the head of a pin is easily worth $2,000? 
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‘slow the time 





; c % 
250 tons of Carno- 
titeOre isbrought gl 
from the mines of 
Colorado. 


It goes into Plant 
No. 1—and comes 
out 25 tons slime. 





Ingersoll, Radiolite 
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Radium is found in carnotite bined 


ore which is mined inColorado. 

It requires, in fact, 250 
tons of carnotite to yield a 
single gram of the radium ele- 
ment used on the dials of 
Ingersoll Radiolites. This 
radium is compounded with 
twelve other substances. On 
the figures and hands of an 
Ingersoll Radiolite the com- 





The manufacture of 
phosphorescent zinc 
sulphide is one of the 
most delicate opera- 
tionsknown toscience. 


substance will glow 














brightly in the dark for years 
and years (read notes at right). 
= dy s(re d es at rig Comes out 1 tons 
of Radium Barium 


Every boy should own an 
b : Sulphate. 


Ingersoll Radiolite. Go to 
any store that sells Ingersoll 
watches and ask the dealer to 
let you see how Radiolite 
works. Tell him you want to 
see it tell time in the dark. And 
remember,an Ingersoll Radio- 
lite sells for as little as $3.50. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal 





Comes out 2 grams 
1 gram of zinc sul- Radium Barium 
phide is mixed with Chloride. 

1/10,000 gram of 

Radium element. 





This paints 35 to 40 
Ingersoll Radiolites. 
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“That’s me.” 
“Thank heaven!” exclaimed the private fever- 
ishly. “I was just waiting for you to explode.” 







These three processes 
yield only 1 gram of 
Radium element. 








% BOSS THE COMPANION 








Which knife would you choose? 


UST as the sharp steel paring knife saves the cook much time and 
effort, so does P. ann G.—The White Naphtha Soap ease things 
for the housekeeper. It has just about double the power and 

speed of soaps made in the old-fashioned way. 


It works better because it contains better materials than ordinarily are 
used for laundry soaps. It makes richer, soapier, longer-lasting suds. 


It works faster and easier because it contains naphtha, which moves 
the stubbornest dirt at a touch. 


See what a difference this new-idea soap will make in your day’s 
work. Use it for everything—cleaning, scrubbing, dishesand clothes. 
Its quick-action suds will make light of your hardest tasks. 


Get a trial cake at your grocer’s, and let it start helping you today. 


iam Not merely a white laundry soap; 


'G Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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Look for the blue wrapper 


the manufacturers of 


WHITE 
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